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Basketballs made 
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HEnew patented Spalding Balanced 

Rubber Valve Bladder 
inside story of the truest balls the game 
has ever known—the DV and the DVC 
Official Basketballs. 


This bladder is perfectly balanced at 


that’s the 


the top and the bottom. That's why 
you can roll a Spalding ball along the 
floor and it won't favor the valve side 
when it comes to a rest. 

And Spalding has abolished the dead 
spot which is so often the daddy of 
poor dribbles and bad carroms. Spalding 


accomplished this by devising a pat- 
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ented metal-free, all rubber valve—a 
valve that can’t get out of order. 

Spalding’s DV and DVC Official Bas- 
ketrballs are made of the finest American 
grain pebbled leather that money can 
buy. And they are made by craftsmen 
who have made basketballs for Spalding 
ever since the game was first developed. 
No ball could be more dependable. Play 
the DV or the DVC this season. 

Send for the Spalding Basketball 
Uniform Catalogue. It will help you 
outfit your team properly —it will help 
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only magazine published which is devoted 
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Department, Wabash Building; Pittsburgh, 
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UNPREPARED 
SELDOM GET 


THE 


BREAKS — 


 gernin occur in every game—in every sport; but 


unless someone is alert, ready and physically fit to 
seize them, decisive points may be lost and prestige 
impaired. 


Alertness is definitely related to physical condition; the 
quick thinking necessary to convert an unexpected 
"break" into valuable points is found most often in the 
well-conditioned athlete—whose muscles are supple, 
whose brain is unclouded by fatigue . . . 


Preliminary conditioning—the preparation of the mus- 
cles for unusual exertion is not only important because 
it helps win games. Fewer injuries are suffered by those 
whose muscles are fit . . . 


For preliminary and post-competitive conditioning more 
and more schools, colleges and professional teams are 
standardizing on that serious athlete conditioner 
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~ @ complete buying Guide 


on all Wilson basketball equipment 


If you haven't already received your copy of this new 
Wilson basketball catalog ask your Wilson dealer for 
it or mail the attached coupon today. 


It's a complete buying guide that will give you full 
information on the finest line of basketball equipment 
available and contains actual samples of all fabrics used 
in all Wilson basketball clothing, as well as style illus- 
trations and a color chart of the 24 standard Wilson 
clothing colors. 


Designed particularly for the use of schools and col- 
leges with all special school prices printed in red, 
you'll find it a big help in selecting new equipment 
for your team. 
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The new 


physical education 
By JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


Mr. Rogers is Secretary of the National Physi- 
cal Education Service of the National Recreation 
Association; and of the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the National 
Education Association. 


prepare our boys and girls for 
complete living. The new day de- 
mands a new education; the new social- 
economic environment demands a new 
school plant, and the new child de- 
mands a new curriculum. As a conse- 
quence of these demands this new age 
has produced a new education. 
Education has changed to meet the 
needs of a changing world. Ever 
changing schools for an ever changing 
civilization is inevitable. When Amer- 
ica was rural and agricultural, the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse was sufficient for 
providing the three Rs in a school year 
of three months, but now this modern, 
industrial, urban America must have 
modern school buildings with auditori- 
ums, music rooms, art rooms, labora- 
tories, gymnasia and athletic fields. 
The modern school must provide in 
addition to the three Rs, science edu- 
cation, vocational education, art edu- 
cation, and physical education. 


There are five distinct steps in the 
growth and development of modern 
education. First, when America was 
young and pioneering, the three Rs 
were sufficient. Second, in 1880 when 
industry began to come, the teaching 
of the biological and physical sciences 
became a necessity. Third, in 1900 
with the rapid growth of manufactur- 
ing and business, there came a national 
demand that the school provide for 
vocational training. Fourth, in 1910 
there was a feeling that education was 
neglecting the art of living and that 
our boys and girls should be prepared 
in the making of a life as well as earn- 
ing a livelihood, so art education be- 
came a part of the school curriculum. 
Fifth, with the domination of the ma- 
chine and the artificiality that has 
come with standardization methods, 
physical education is now an integral 
part of the school system. 

Our sense of values is going through 
a tremendous change. Physical educa- 
tion during the past ten years has 
made more rapid progress than any 
other branch of education and the pre- 
diction is that during the next ten 
years this progress will steadily in- 


Tes job of the public schools is to 


crease. With only 160 days in the * 


average school year and only five hours 
in the average school day, educators 
have a stupendous task in attempting 
to equip boys and girls with sound 
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minds and sound bodies in preparation 
for sound living. 

As there is a new education, so there 
is a new physical education. The mod- 
ern program of physical education 
deals not so much with exercise and 
calisthenics as it does with health. It 
has gymnastics, not for training acro- 
bats but for giving neuro-muscular 
skills which are most essential in this 
artificial, mechanical age. It provides 
play and recreation for the promotion 
of play habits for the wise use of 
leisure time. The new physical educa- 
tion is not so much concerned with the 
winning of games as it is with the 
promotion of sport—not for sport’s 
sake but for the sake of sportsman- 
ship. 

As all subjects in the school curri- 
culum have undergone change, so 
physical education has gone through 
a series of stresses and strains. In the 
past thirty years there have been five 
trends in physical education: 1, ath- 
letics and sports; 2, informal and in- 
tramural; 3, health; 4, recreational; 
5, educational. At last. we have come 
to realize that our profession is that 
of education and that our aims are the 
same seven cardinal principles of gen- 
eral education. Physical activities are 
not. ends in.themselves but merely.the 


means for education. They represent 
not education of the physical but edu- 
cation through the physical program. 
Rhythmics, gymnastics, games, sports, 
and athletics are the means to train 
for health, character, sportsmanship, 
personality, and good citizenship. 

There has been a great impetus to 
physical education largely through the 
help of the general educator. Previous 
to 1918 only eleven states had state 
compulsory physical education laws. 
Today thirty-five states have compul- 
sory physical education laws. Previous 
to 1918 only four states had state di- 
rectors. Today twenty states have 
state directors, representing 60 per 
cent of the population of the country. 
Many schools are supplying ample and 
adequate indoor and outdoor facilities. 
There has been an increase in time 
allotment, many high schools now as- 
signing daily 60 minute periods to the 
subject. Credit is being given, in some 
cases on a par with the academic sub- 
jects for college entrance require- 
ments. 

While physical education has made 
its place in the educational field and 
while the cause is being promoted by 
the general educator, there is also a 
challenge from the general educator. 

(Concluded on page 22 
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it doesn’t take long for a coach to 

find it. We were impressed with 
this fact once again at the recent foot- 
ball interpretation meeting and dem- 
onstration game in New York which 
was attended by some 3,000 coaches 
and officials. When the new rule con- 
cerning substitutes came up for dis- 
cussion it seemed that every man in 
the assembly was aware of the loop- 
hole in the rule which allows a coach, 
who removes a player from the game 
just as the first quarter ends, to put 
him back in the game just before the 
second quarter begins. 

In fact, Mr. Walter Okeson, the 
football authority who presided over 
the meeting, could find no legal 
grounds which would prevent the 
coach from removing all eleven men, 
talking to them, and quickly sending 
them back into the game before the 
brief intermission was up. Mr. Okeson 
pointed out that the coach would have 
to act and talk pretty fast, because 
the change in goals is supposed to be 
made in one minute. 

We know coaches who can say a 
whole lot in one minute, and Mr. Oke- 
son probably knows some with similar 
ability, because he soon saw that the 
limitation of time to one minute was 
not in itself enough to discourage a 
coach from breaking the spirit of this 
new rule. Mr. Okeson then took the 
position that the coaches, realizing 
that the spirit of the rule allowed for 
no quick re-substitutions of this kind, 
would certainly not take advantage of 
the rule. It was this remark which 
struck the coaches as being funny, and 
there was a round of good, hearty 
laughter over it. An idealist is Mr. 
Okeson at heart; and a gentleman and 
sportsman of the first water. 


|’ there is a weakness in the rules 


We ourselves may be guilty of naiveté 
in believing that of the 3,000 football 
experts present at that meeting, 2,450 
or thereabouts were also idealists at 
heart. What made them laugh at Mr. 
Okeson’s innocent expression was their 
thought of the percentage of coaches 
who had no heart. So, the coaches de- 
cided that it would be better to have 
the matter settled in black and white, 
and now the rule, as far as the East 
is concerned, does not allow a player 
who has been removed during the in- 
termission between the first and second 
periods, or the third and fourth peri- 
ods, to return to the game until after 


the first play of the succeeding period. 

It is going to be interesting to watch 
the new rules in operation, and we be- 
lieve that the support afforded them by 
coaches will be solid and sincere. The 
test is not in pre-season talk, but in 
the games that are now being played. 


A Palpable Flight 


HE question asto what constitutes 
EF flying block and flying tackle 

came up, as was expected, and it 
fell to the lot of Dr. Marvin Stevens, 
Yale coach, to lead this discussion. It 
was decided to accept the interpreta- 
tion of S. S. Willaman, Ohio State 
coach, who in a demonstration at Co- 
lumbus established to everybody’s 
satisfaction a flying block (and tackle) 
as one in which the blocker (or tackler) 
left his feet from a point more than 
an arm’s length away from the oppon- 
ent to be blocked (or tackled). 

Mr. Willaman had two of his players 
in uniform on the stage where the 
demonstration took place, and he had 
one stand still on a line which was 
marked on the floor. There was an- 
other line marked an arm’s length 
(approximately 32 inches) away, and 
from this second line the tackler and 
blocker took off. It 
looked quite legal, and 
had every appearance 
of being a “contact” 
tackle. Mr. Willaman 
then drew a third line 
on the floor, this one 
only fifteen inches far- 
ther away from the 
object-player than the 
arm’s length line. Now 
the tackler and blocker 
ran and launched him- 
self at the would-be op- 
ponent from this fatther 
line, and despite the 
fact that it was only 
fifteen inches distant 
from the arm’s length line, the tackling 
and blocking done from it was most 
palpably of the flying variety. 

The new rule declaring the ball 
dead as soon as any part of the ball- 
carrier's body except his hands or feet 
touches the ground. will require quick 


, Whistle-work on the part of the ref- 


eree, if it is to fulfill its purpose. The 
rule clearly indicates that the ball is 
dead the instant the ball-carrier drops, 
as for example, to his knee; but unless 
the referee sounds his whistle instantly 


it is going to seem unfair to exact a 
penalty from the team whose tacklers, 
hot on the trail of the ball-carrier, 
piled on top of him after he had 
slipped to his knee, if no instantaneous 
whistle was blown. 

It was pointed out by H. O. Crisler, 
the new Princeton coach, that quarter- 
backs and others who have been in the 
habit of dropping to one knee in pivot- 
ing to make low, concealed passes to 
other backs, will have to overcome this 
habit or else suffer the humiliation of 
having the whistle stop one of their 
beautifully involved plays. Mr. Crisler 
also called to our attention the futility 
this year of the fake field-goal play in 
which the ball-holder, kneeling, re- 
ceives the ball from the center and 
proceeds to pass it to another back. 
This ruse now has some of the realism 
taken out of it. Let the quarterback 
kneel all he wants to if the pass, on 
this fake, goes direct to a back on 
his feet. 


Nicest Olympic Story 


ES, the Los Angeles Olympics 
will live a long time in memory, 
and afford many a fireside tale 


for generations to come. The nicest 
story we have heard 
about the Games came 
to our attention through 
the kindness of The 
Sportsman, which is a 
swanky magazine cost 
ing fifty cents a copy. 
If you were present 
at the Games you will 
recall the official start- 
er, the big German fel 
low who wore a linen 
duster and a yachting 
cap, and looked very 
formidable indeed. He 
had very few false starts 
and not one start in 
which any runner beat 
the gun. In the final of the 400- 
meters relay, one of the sprinters 
had made his second false start, and 
a third would not only disqualify 
him, but his whole team. The crowd 
saw the big German starter walk up 
to the boy, and :magined that the 
big German starter was upbraiding 
him in no uncertain language. Nothing 
of the kind. This is what the big 
German starter said to the boy: “Don't 
be worried. I won’t let any of them 
start before you.”’ 
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False Starters 


F one football team in the United 
States interests us more than any 
other it is the Sing Sing Prison 
team, which played outside teams be- 
fore paid-admission crowds last year 
for the first time, through the hu- 
manitarian and sociological interest of 
Lewis E. Lawes, the prison’s famed 
warden. This year the team has a new 
coach and it will use the Notre Dame 
system. The coach is none other than 
John Law, 1929 Notre Dame captain, 
now an attorney in Yonkers, N. Y., 
which is not far from Sing Sing. 

The game for. 
which Sing Sing 
points, just as 
Harvard points 
for Yale and 
Southern Califor- 
nia for Stanford, 
is the Port Jervis 
game. The Port 
Jervis team con- 
sists of represen- 
tatives of the Port 
Jervis police de- 
partment and a 
few ringers thrown 
in for speed. Last 
year the police 
combination won 
by the margin of 
a touchdown. 

Coach Law’s 
comment on_ his 
new team may in- 
terest you: 

“A lot of the prison boys never 
played before, but that doesn’t make 
much difference. If you can _ put 
eleven willing men on the field you’ve 
got a football team. I started them 
out two weeks ago with a drill in 
tackling, blocking, kicking and pass- 
ing, and they’re beginning to round 
into shape. Alabama Pitts, the captain, 
is a good boy. In fact, the whole back- 
field is good, averaging around 160 
pounds, and they are fast.” 


Men in the Making 


HE injustice unwitting adults of- 
y= do a boy by pressing him to 

make a decision which he might 
not have made had he been allowed 
free choice is the motif of John T. 
McGovern’s inspirational book, “Your 
Son and Mine,” which the Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. (New York, $2) pub- 
lishes. Mr. McGovern, who will be 
recalled as the co-author of the Car- 
negie Foundation’s “Bulletin No. 23” 
on football conditions, has taken the 
lives of a number of boys and woven 
them into separate stories of great 
beauty and warmth. These are real 
boys in a real world; their personali- 
ties are brought to life by the genu- 
ineness of Mr. McGovern’s under- 


standing of the -boy nature. He has 
been around considerably where boys 
congregate—on sandlots, boys’ clubs, 
schools, churches—and his observation 
and insight have given him a treasure 
of material which he has made availa- 
ble to us in his book. It is something 
rare to have this philosophical type of 
thing presented so conveniently. Here 
is the destiny that guides a boy, that 
probes the depths of the “why,” and 
leaves you with a fresh feeling of re- 
ward for being in the kind of work 
that influences the human pattern so 
directly. 


Drawing on This Page 


R. MORT LEARY, athletic 
director and coach at Aqui- 
nas Institute, Rochester, 


N. Y., drew the illustration on this 
page. When football gets into art it is 
not usually with such allegiance to the 
technique of the game as Mr. Leary 
reveals in this study of a defensive 
tackle being tipped over. We have 
been promised more surprises by this 
artist-coach, and we will pass them on 
to you with pleasure. 


Permanent Wave 


HAT always impresses the 
newcomer who sees a girls’ 
basketball game for the first 


time is the waving of arms which fol- 
lows the ball all over the place. Like 
a gust of wind, the ball sets in motion 
these windmills, and for the imagina- 
tive, creates an exceedingly picturesque 
scene, and a unique one. 

Well, when we read the new girls’ 
basketball rules the other day we 
feared for a moment that the wind- 
mills had been taken out of the game. 
But they are still there. The girls’ 
rules have been changed no less radi- 
cally than the boys’ for the 1932-1933 
season, and special alterations have 
been made on the guarding rule which 
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is the legal background of the wind- 
mills. Miss Alice Frymir, whose coup- 
sel we always seek on matters of this 
kind, predicts that the important 
changes will make for a faster, cleaner- 
cut game. Miss Frymir says: 

“The vertical plane guarding has at 
last been discarded and in its place is 
to be found a rule which allows guard- 
ing in any plane as long’as no contact 
with the opponent’s person, or with 
the ball in possession of the opponent, 
results.” 

So, after all, only a little of the 
geometry has been removed from our 
favorite situation. 
Unlike the boys’ 
game, the girls’ 
game still does not 
allow the defen- 
sive player to 
touch the ball 
while it is “held 
legally by an op- 
ponent.” 

It was to our 
advantage to have 
Miss Frymir con- 
tinue her discus- 
sion of the new 
girls’ rules, and 
her comment dwelt 
on the other im- 
portant changes, 
including the elim- 
ination of the one- 
point field goal: 

“All field goals 
now have a two- 
point value. The one-point score for 
the overhead shots, either one- or two- 
hand, and the shot-put throw came into 
being because of the impossibility to 
guard them under the old guarding 
rules. The one-point shot was a bug- 
bear to the officials as it was frequent- 
ly difficult to judge where the move- 
ment was started for the shot. The 
guard should be able, under the pres- 
ent guarding rules, to check many a 
shot for goal and so equalize to a 
greater degree the two phases of the 
game. But her safest play is to inter- 
cept the ball before it reaches the 
hands of the forward. 


“The center circle radius has been 
increased from two to three feet which 
allows more room for the crouch pre- 
vious to the jump. 

“Starting the game with either the 
‘center toss’ or ‘center throw’ is now 
official. In the center throw play ‘the 
referee shall hand or throw the ball to 
center entitled to it, and shall sound 
her whistle as soon as she is certain 
the ball is securely held by center. The 
center may pivot before throwing ball 


provided both feet remain within the 


circle. Following center-throw whistle 
two completed -passes are required 
before a forward may shoot for 
goal.’” 
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THE PLAY OF THE CENTER 


By LEN WATTERS 


Mr. Watters is football coach at White Plains, 
N. Y., High School. 


blessed with a good center, two 

good tackles and a quarterback, his 
most important worries are at an end 
and that team, equipped with such a 
quartet, has many possibilities. 


Of utmost importance is the center 
position. The center starts every play 
and the team’s offense revolves on him. 
The pace he sets governs the speed of 
the team, and on teams using a shift 
offensive his passing of the ball gov- 
erns his team’s rhythm. 

In selecting a candidate for the cen- 
ter position, I favor a boy who is well 
equipped mentally in order that he 
may carry the signal system used. He 
must have some natural passing abili- 
ty, a sense of rhythm and a “feel” of 
distance for the various types of passes 
used in offense. He must be one of the 
most aggressive members of the squad 
and also show qualities of leadership. 
He is made guardian of the ball. 


[* on a football squad, the coach is 


He may be short and heavily set, or 
the rangy, loose type. The latter is 
probably a bit favored because of his 
value on forward pass defense. A 
basketball player, if qualified in other 
respects, is a distinct asset because of 
his ability to handle a ball. 


THE SPIRAL PASS 


A center with large hands has an 
advantage in passing, but large hands 
are not absolutely necessary. The for- 
ward hand is used to grip the ball and 
the fingers should be spread with the 
thumb on the top. The rear hand is 
used merely as a guide, and keeping 
the thumb of the rear hand in line 


with the forward thumb tends to les- 
sen a wobble. Often, when centers are 
experiencing difficulty in obtaining a 
true spiral, by moving the rear hand 
forward a trifle the trouble is cor- 
rected. 


In cases where passes are coming 
back too high the center is in all proba- 
bility retaining the ball too long and 
striking the thighs with the forearm. 


The reverse is true on low passes. 
Work to acquire the medium. 

Often in searching for a center, a 
fullback who is not quite fast enough 
to fit into the offensive scheme as a 
regular will make an excellent center, 
and also prove to be your most power- 
ful defensive man. Due to his backfield 
play, in most instances, he will be a 
potent weapon in sizing up plays; par- 
ticularly is this true on pass defense. 

In starting a center who has had no 
instruction or experience in the posi- 
tion, let him take his own position over 
the ball and then gradually adjust his 
stance, stressing that the feet be well 
spread, the toe of the rear foot in line 
with the forward heel, tail low and 
head up. The knees, of course, must 
be well spread to allow unobstructed 
use of the arms in making the pass. 

Group work with centers is excel- 
lent daily practice. Have one center 
pass to another alternating the long 
and short passes used, developing in 
this manner his sense of distance, 
speed and rhythm. Add then to the 
two in a group, two more men, one in 
front of each center so that he may 
pass and charge the defensive man, 
practicing the various types of blocks 
he is called upon to use. This group 
work interests centers and is invalu- 
able as it perfects both the passing 
and the charge. Particularly is this of 
value with green centers if one or more 
experienced centers are in the group. 
They are capable of making correc- 
tions and also serve as patterns. 

Of course the center’s first and most 
important job is to make the pass, but 
with this his duties are only begun. It 
is not only unnecessary to watch the 
ball after the pass is made, but folly. 
For if a bad pass is made the damage 
is done and the backs can cover same. 
Consequently, our centers are coached 
to play with the head up and by daily 
practice pass by only the feel. In 
doing this it enables the center to 
concentrate on his charge. By watch- 
ing the feet of the defensive man he is 
assigned to cover on a particular play, 
he gets a picture of where to expect 
him to be. 

A number of types of blocks are 
used by centers. At White Plains we 
use three distinct types: 

(1) High back block or long body 
block. This block is used in plays 
where the guard pulls out to get into 


, the interference. The center charges 


diagonally in the direction of the va- 
cated guard position. The center pivots 
on the foot that is nearest the guard 
hole and takes a short, fast step with 
the other leg, dropping both hands to 


ON OFFENSE 


HIGH BACK BLOCK 


the ground and keeping the tail high, 
covering with his body as much dis- 
tance as possible. With the four points 
on the ground, that is both hands and 
feet, the shock of the defensive man 
attempting to advance through the 
guard opening is lessened considerably. 

(2) Shoulder to shoulder charge. 
This type of block is used when open- 


ing the hole between defensive center 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER, Ist STEP 


and guard, and the center works with 
one of the men on either side of him, 
depending on the hole to be opened 
and the relative position of the defen- 
sive men. In this we stress an angle 
charge for so many centers, in a 
straight charge, will lunge too fast 
and too straight and overshoot their 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER, 2d STEP 


opponent. The guard and center work- 
ing together charge shoulder to shoul- 
der, stepping in their initial step with 

(Concluded on page 25) 


INTRA-MURAL SUGGESTION 


By JACK LIPPERT 


E are in a suggesting mood this month with 
\ a number of ideas that came to us on photo- 
graphs, which we are publishing herewith, 


and which speak for themselves. However, the desire 
to say something about them is very strong in us, and 
moreover, and what is fundamental, there is this space 


to be filled. 


The upper picture suggests a tournament which you, 
or your intra-mural director, might conduct for all the 
fellows in school. Do it by age groups or classes. And 


then, to top it off, have a round-robin 
tournament among the winners of the 
several groups. Since stamina and en- 
durance are not involved in this form 
of competition, it will be all right by 
the medical department to allow the 
skinny little sophomore to compete 
with (or against—this always confuses 
us) the 182-pound fourth-string tackle 
from the big football squad. 

You will find that the boys will wax 
very enthusiastic about a tournament 
of this kind, because most boys we 
know like to do, in particular, three 
things with a football, namely: They 
like to kick it; they like to forward- 
pass it; and they like to “center’’ it. 
You know this as well as we do. You 
also know that they are keen to put 
“spiral” on their kicks and _ their 
passes. You do a splendid piece of 
creative work every time you show 
some green, admiring youngster how 
to pass and punt correctly. 


Warm weather 
suggestion 


The new Uni- 
versity of Okla- 
homa football 
uniform weighs 
714, pounds, 
which is just a 
little more than 
half of what the 
Oklahoma _ uni- 
form weighed 
last year. L. W. 
Hardage, the 
coach, designed 
it. Coach Hard- 
age’s strategy is 
this: his team 
will practice in 
their old heavy 
uniforms and 
play their games 
in their light- 
weights. This is a reversal of the usual 
procedure. 


The head gear, despite its lightness, 
is said to be safe, because it is gener- 
ously padded with foamed rubber. 
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THE MOTHER OF INVENTION 


By MARY PARADIS 


Miss Paradis is a member of the physical educa 
tion staff at Mackenzie High School, Detroit, Mich. 


NE of the most useful, satis- 
fying and enjoyable extra- 
curricular organizations in our 
school is the Entertainers’ Club. We 
organized the club over a year ago as 
a result of a very definite need exist- 
ing in our school program. Every few 
days the physical education depart- 
ment received requests for entertain- 
ment from various sources; I believe 
every physical education department 
experiences the same thing. 

In our school there is a_ record 
period of fifteen minutes duration 
every morning for all students. At this 
time the pupils report to their home- 
rooms where all clerical routine con- 
cerning attendance, announcements, 
and other things of this nature are 
taken care of. These details take only 
a few minutes so the homeroom teacher 
is responsible for organizing interest- 
ing programs to fill in the time as well 
as to make this period a pleasant as 
well as necessary part of the student’s 
life. 

The homeroom teacher desires some- 
thing new in her programs. The party 


sponsors want entertainment to en- 
liven their parties. Other requests 
came for special holiday programs. 
The music teacher and the dramatic 
teacher were called,upon with similar 
requests, so we decided to get together 
and organize our efforts. Out of this 
need, felt by the three departments, 
developed our Entertainers’ Club. 

We began by discussing with stu- 
dents who had been active in our en- 
tertainments. Their interested response 
was immediate. They felt the need as 
much as we did, and in turn discussed 
it with fellow students. After a few 
days a surprisingly keen interest had 
developed in the new venture. It took 
on the proportions of a mass meeting. 
At this meeting we proposed our plans, 
had students offer suggestions and an- 
nounced that in two weeks we would 
hold a formal tryout. Each aspiring 
member was to produce some form of 
entertaining skit: song, dance, recita- 
tion or anything she or he could do. 
The judges were selected from the 
faculty. 

Because of the large number who 
signed up for the tryouts it was neces- 
sary to give two afternoons to this. 
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NEW DEFENSIVE TACTICS IN BASKETBALL 


By J. CRAIG RUBY 


HEN the Joint Basketball 
Rules Committee adopted 
the “ten second advaice” 


recommendation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches, it made 
the most drastic change in the basket- 
ball rules of the past decade. 

This new rule, in brief, requires 
the offensive team to advance the ball 
over a new center line (drawn through 
the center circle parallel to the end 
line) within ten seconds after the team 
gains possession of the ball. Once the 
ball is advanced over this center line 
the offensive team cannot pass back 
over the line except under four condi- 
tions: (1) after a shot at the basket; 
(2) after a jump ball; (3) after an 
out-of-bounds award; and (4) after 
losing and regaining the ball. The 
penalty for the violation of any part 
of this rule is the loss of the ball at 
the nearest out-of-bounds position. 

In other words, the rules require 
the offensive team to take the ball to 
their front field quickly and then force 
them to play in only the front half of 
the court. Obviously, the objective is 
to prevent stalling and to speed up the 
game. 

If one who is considering this rule 
visualizes basketball offensives in 
terms of the new rule and, at the same 
time, pictures basketball defenses in 
terms of the old rules, it would ap- 
pear that the game would not be 
speeded up to any great extent. But 
one must realize that if the rules cause 
the offense to change, then, it must 
follow that the best defensive tactics 
must also change. It is the purpose 
here to point out the major possible 
defensive practices which may be em- 
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FIG. | 


ployed by basketball teams during the 
coming season with this “ten second 
advance” rule in force. These defen- 
sive tactics may be classified as four 
possibilities. 

Possipitiry NuMBER ONeE—A man- 
to-man spread defense may be used. 
In this defense the coach assigns each 
of his players to guard a particular 
opponent and insteyct each player to 
follow his man to any point on the 
court when the other team has the 
ball. For example, Fig. 1 shows the 
number team in a® average position 
at the time it gets the ball from the 
defensive backboard. The letter team, 


KEY* 
| and 2—Offensive Forwards 
3 —Offensive Center 


4 and 5—Offensive Guards 
A and B—Defensive Forwards 
Cc —Defensive Center 
D and E—Defensive Guards 


in this system, would begin to guard 
them the moment_the number team 
gets the ball. Fig. 2 shows the number 
team advancing the ball down the 
court and indicates the defensive posi- 
tion. 

Returning to Fig. 1, defensive 
players A, B, and C are in position 
to slow up the advance of Nos. 3, 4, 
or 5 whichever has gained the ball 
from the backboard. Nos. 3, 4, or 5 
cannot afford to have that advance 
slowed up lest they lose the ball by 
the lapse of ten seconds. Accordingly, 
they are apt to hurry and attempt a 
pass down the court to Nos. 1 or 2. 
Haste in handling the ball encourages 
fumbles and bad passes. If Nos. 3, 4, 
or 5 fumble in Fig. 1, A, B, and C are 
in an excellent position to recover the 
ball and score with little effort be- 
cause Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are not in good 
recovery position. If Nos. 3, 4, or 5 
attempt a long pass to Nos. 1 or 2, 
D or E should be alert for an inter- 
ception. 

This spread man-to-man defense is 
the same as that which has been em- 
ployed in the past to break up the_so- 
called “‘stall.” But the defense has 
greater value now because the of- 
fensive players have that fear of the 
elapse of ten seconds. This fear tends 
to make the offensive players panicky 
and encourages hasty ball handling 
which, in turn, makes the game more 
exciting to the spectators. 

Under this new rule the writer be- 
lieves that practically every close game 
will end with the team behind in score 


MR. RUBY POINTS OUT THE FOUR MAJOR 
PLANS FOR COMBATING THE NEW ATTACK 


FIG. 2 
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using this spread defense. Heretofore, 
the “stall” has been broken up a fair 
percentage of the time. This year there 
will be no “stall” on the part of the 
offensive team but the defensive team 
can cause the same condition by em- 
ploying this spread defense. By using 
this defense, the team behind will have 
at least twice as good a chance to get 
the ball and win the game as they had 
under the old rules when the offensive 
team could “‘stall.” 

This spread defense may not prove 
to be the most successful to use for a 
whole game because ten seconds gives 
the offensive team ample time to ad- 
vance the ball. However, this defensive 
plan will disorganize completely an 
opponent who has only a slow break 
attack. The only way for the offensive 
team to combat this defense is with a 
well organized fast break. 

PossisiLiry Numser Two—aA re- 
treated assigned man-to-man defense 
may be employed in such a way as to 
take advantage of the “no backward 
pass” phase of the “ten second”’ rule. 
Fig. 3 (see page 20) shows the de- 
fense retreated and the offensive tcam 
in an average slow break position with 
No. 4 advancing the ball over the cen- 
ter line within the required ten seconds. 

In this defense A and B do not at- 
tempt to slow up the advance of Nos. 
4 and 5. With No. 4 advancing as 
indicated, B takes up a position about 
eight or ten feet back of the center 
line. As soon as No. 4 gets over that 
line, B should attack him in such a 
way as to get No. 4 to terminate his 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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THE GIRL IN ATHLETICS 


Miss Alice W. Frymir herewith reports on the 
Los Angeles meeting of the Women’s Division of 


the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
| the newspapers carried an item 
almost daily telling of women 
surpassing national and international 
records in track and field events, in 
swimming, in endurance and speed 
flights in airplanes, and of champion- 
ships in tennis, golf and sailboating. 
Just previous to this record-smashing 
period, during July 21-23 at Los 
Angeles, there gathered a group of 
men and women from the fields of 
education, physical education and in- 
dustrial recreation, to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Women’s Division 
of the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration. Among those attending the 
meeting were Mrs. Siichi Kischi and 
Mr. Soichi Saito of Japan, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. D. Sandhi of India and Miss 
Emily Case of Gingling College, China, 
lending it an international aspect. 


De ne the month of August 


The main theme of the discussions 
may be sensed from the following 
speeches on the agenda: “The Modern 
Girl and Sports” by Dr. Rufus von 
Kleinschmid of the University of 
Southern California; “The Underlying 
Principles of Athletics for Girls and 
Women” by Mabel Lee, University of 
Nebraska; “Gladiators and Human 
Beings” by Mr. Lyman Bryson, Di- 
rector of the California Association 
for Adult Education. 


The essence of the prevailing 
thought and action of the meeting is 
summed up in a few of the principles 
which must be followed in our athletic 
program for girls, as presented by 
Miss Lee: 

To play sports which will reach all 
types of girls. 

To follow girls’ rules. 

To encourage the use of costumes 
which, while giving ample freedom, 
will not be extreme and conspicuous. 

To have no thought for gate receipts. 

To insist on physical examinations. 

Not to enter contests unless condi- 
tions are favorable to the best inter- 
ests of the player. 

To promote activities of skill and 
neuro-muscular control rather than 
those involving speed, great endurance 
and great strength. 

Never to subject a girl to extreme 
fatigue, either physical or emotional. 

To avoid specialization by not em- 
phasizing championships. 

To avoid exploitation and publicity. 

To have the right adult leadership. 

To keep the competition within the 
school or organization. 


Grace Jones, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Summit, 
N. J., presented the secondary school 
level as follows: 

1. Programs for junior and senior 
high schools should be adapted for 
this age, not based on college pro- 
grams. 

2. The teacher should provide rich, 
varied programs, not teach only the 
activities she personally enjoys. 


3. Class-room teachers are needed 
in the small schools who have had ade- 
quate training for teaching physical 
education. 


Ewing Galloway photo. 


4. Programs should be based on re- 
sults of physical examinations. Re- 
stricted gymnastics needed for the 
physically weak. 

5. Colleges were urged to continue 
splendid policy of intramural sports 
because of fine example to high school 
girls who might easily find highly 
intense interschool competition detri- 
mental. 

6. Our task is to make the girl 
athletic-minded and to adopt programs 
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which are to the best interest of the 
girl herself. 


Dr. Ruth Elliot, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, presented the summary of the 
college and university level: 


1. It is impressive to see the inter- 
dependence of all groups represented 
here and realize that all have like 
ideals and goals. 


2. It is the responsibility of the col- 
lege and university to develop in fac- 
ulty and student alike an enthusiasm 
for participation in athletics and a 
desire to stimulate like participation 
on part of those in their home com- 
munities. 

3. We must keep before the normal 
school students the ideals and stand- 
ards of this Federation and create 
among them an understanding of the 
problems of the various age levels. 

4, The emphasis in our program 
must be on the individual girl. We 
have better equipment and oppor- 
tunity than ever before. Need to con- 
sider physically handicapped and re- 
stricted girl as well as normal girl. 
We must meet needs and interests of 
small group of girls with high motor 
ability. Need better method of classi- 
fying students and need to provide 
classes adapted to meet their levels of 
achievement. Students show decided 
preference for individual sports. 


5. It is unfortunate where only a 
few students are required to provide 
student leadership. Other students 
than physical education majors should 
be trained as games officials. Need 
leadership of all college women to de- 
velop right type of athletics in com- 
munities. 


6. A problem confronts groups hold- 
ing play days. Is it necessary to in- 
clude games such as basketball and 
hockey which require a high degree 
of team skill or will objective of so- 
ciability and pleasure be more easily 
achieved by using other sports such as 
individual sports? 


7. The Athletic Conference of Amer- 
ican College Women has achieved 
great things. This organization sup- 
ported the high ideals of N.A.A.F. 
platform for six years before the Fed- 
eration was organized. We trust the 
A.C.A.C.W. will again endorse this 
platform at their next annual meeting 
at the University of Texas. 


8. As president of the National 
Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women, I am 
proud to tell you that this group re- 
affirmed their support of the platform 
of the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 
during their annual meeting at Mills 
College. 
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DEFENSIVE LINE PLAY 


Mr. Oakes is football coach of the University of 
Montana and outhor of the recently published 
“Football Line Play.” The pocteqnate on the 
next page are from the book, and are used by 
permission of the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co. 


is fundamentally more natural 

than offensive blocking, but can 
be greatly improved by coaching. 
As a rule, however, the defensive 
systems or plans are more difficult to 
design for the average coach than the 
offensive attack. Defense is less defi- 
nite than the offense for we never 
know just what our opponents may do. 
It must, therefore, be more flexible. It 
may be necessary to change the general 
defensive line plan considerably from 
game to game but, as a rule, the of- 
fensive attack is changed very little. 


T. play of the line on defense 


The stance or position of the indi- 
vidual linemen is very important. Posi- 
tions may vary with the style of attack 
of various opponents, with the number 
of the down and remaining yards to 
go, and with other tactical situations 
during a game. The different physiques 
of players will, of course, also govern 
stance or position to a certain extent. 
The stance should not forewarn an 
opponent what a player intends to do, 
how he will use his hands, or how he 
will charge. It should be adapted to 
the use of various stunts even if the 
player occasionally changes his stance, 
as he should. Either hand should be 
in a position to be used even if one is 
on the ground. The player need not 
be so concerned about losing his bal- 
ance and falling forward as an of- 
fense, because he can use his hands 
on his opponent to brace himself and 
help maintain his balance during his 
charge. In order to get a hard, fast 
start he can, therefore, have much of 
his weight forward. In some few in- 
stances dependent upon the tactical 
situation during the game, linemen 
should not charge forward aggressive- 
ly, and they may even drop back of 
the line of scrimmage. But in general, 
the defensive line from end to end 
must depend upon a quick, hard, for- 
ward charge. Such charging by the 
defensive line will rush the opponents’ 
play. Each individual lineman must 
assume that the play is directed at his 
zone. 

The three middle defensive men— 
the guards and center—should take a 
stance just as low as that of the op- 
ponents in front of them. It is possible 
to play the three middle men in a high 


By BERNARD F. OAKES 


crouched position similar to the usual 
stance of the defensive tackle. This 
stance can be used out in the field, but 
when the opponents approach scoring 
territory, the three middle men drop 
to a low position with one or both 
hands on the ground. Playing the three 
middle men in a high position is prob- 
ably the ideal method, but its success 
depends upon having exceptional men 
for these positions. The fundamental 
stance, and the orié which the three 
middle men must use when defending 
their own goal line, is a low one, with 
one or both hands on the ground. The 
defensive tackle will usually take a 
high crouched position, but it is often 
best for him to get low with one hand 
on the ground and his weight well 
forward, particularly when opponents 
are rushing him with straight, power- 
ful smashes. When the end is playing 
a smashing game or when going in 
close to his tackle to rush kicks, it is 
best for him to take a low stance with 
a hand on the ground and his weight 
well forward to aid him in starting. 
Otherwise, the end, as a rule, should 
take a high semi-crouched position. 


GAINST any running attack 
A the three middle men work 
best when using similar posi- 

tions and the coach should work for 
uniformity in positions along the de- 
fensive line. Weak spots will develop 
if too much is allowed for individ- 
ual play. Some players can work best 
on defense from a very low start- 
ing position with both hands on the 
- ground while others will use a high 
semi-crouched position to advantage. 
There are exceptions to every rule. 
The starting position may vary advan- 
tageously according to the physical 


build of a player, the defensive stunts 
which he can use best, and his quick- 
ness and agility. 


In the stance either foot may be 
back. There is no particular advan- 
tage, in my opinion, in having the 
outside foot (that foot farthest from 
the ball) back. Regardless of the fact 
that the rear foot usually comes for- 
ward first in starting the defensive 
charge, it does not necessarily mean 
that on getting contact with an oppon- 
ent that foot will then be forward. A 
short step may be taken with the rear 
foot and both feet will then be on a 
line when contact is made. Nor should 
a defensive lineman keep one foot 
stationary long enough for an oppon- 
ent to get a blocking advantage on 
him. Quick steps must be taken with 
both feet to work against an opponent's 
charge. The first step may be a long 
one or a short one and the second 
step a short one or a long one. Only 
after sizing up his opponent and par- 
ticularly after having had contact 
with him a few times will a defensive 
player consciously, and sometimes un- 
consciously, decide on which foot to 
step with first. 

The first step is important in getting 
a quick start. The following action of 
rapid, shifting, digging steps is most 
important in controlling or avoiding 
the opponent’s charge and working 
toward the play. It must be a tensed, 
convulsive, all-powerful action on the 
part of the guards to gain control of 
their zones. For the ends, after start- 
ing quickly across the line of scrim- 
mage, this second movement is a for- 
ward, shifting, jockeying action if the 
play is directed their way. A defensive 
player’s ability depends upon the re- 
sult of this second movement and the 
determination put into it. Because the 
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STANCE AN ALL-AROUND STANCE; 
STANCE 2 HAS LESS DRIVING POWER; 
STANCE 3, HARD, LOW, QUICK, 
POWERFUL; STANCE 4, DEFENSIVE 
TACKLES GENERALLY; STANCE 5 
AVOIDS BLOCKS; STANCE 6 HAS ITS 
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defensive lineman must be concerned 
mainly with starting on his first step 
his stance should be similar to that of 
a sprinter’s, with one foot well back. 
And because his charge is usually 
straight ahead, although the power of 
the charge may be directed laterally, 
his feet need not be spread as far 
sideways as on offense. The player 
should get contact with his opponent 
just as the first step is completed and 
as the second step is started. His sec- 
ond movement, however, may be a 
lateral step resulting in a wide, side- 
ward spread of his feet to work 
against a flanking charge from his op- 
ponent. He must anticipate a charge 
from either side or in front and be 
able to recover quickly, shifting and 
digging with his feet to counteract 
the blocking efforts of his opponents. 

ROM end *to end the linemen 
PF seta be well trained in the use 

of their hands to protect them- 
selves from blocks. It is just as im- 
portant that an end use his hands 
and arms expertly as it is for a guard 
to do so. The five center men, from 
tackle to tackle, who get contact with 
their opponents quickly must hold one 
or both hands in a position to be used 
quickly and effectively. In general, it 
is best to ward off an opponent by 
pushing at an upward or sideward slant 
than downward with the hands. And 
so the middle linemen should hold 
their hands in a fairly low position. 
Starting the blow (shove) from only 
a short distance will make an effective 
jab, and the players’ hands should be 
held close to their own line of scrim- 
mage. Nor should the arms be swing- 
ing. In using one hand more power 
can be put into the action if the foot 
on the same side as the hitting hand 
is back and is moved forward with the 
hand. Such action is used by a boxer 
when he steps in to hit. But to use one 
stance a lineman must remember that 
he must vary his stunts and be able to 
use either hand or both hands at once. 


The defensive lineman should be 
relaxed in his position. He may tense 
himself for a quick, powerful start 
just the instant before the ball will 
be snapped if he is clever enough to 
detect that from the opponent’s man- 
nerisms. Players should not take a 
strained, tense position the full time 
between downs. It is wasted energy. 
A cool, timely relaxed and timely 
tensed player, determined to stop the 
opponents will usually do it and last 
through the entire game. 

It is possible for a player to set his 


wa 

nerve tracts for quick action and a 
quick start by deciding on some par- 
ticular action or stunt and thinking of 
it. He should decide on what particu- 
lar stunt he will use before the oppos- 
ing team is ready to start. His judg- 
ment should be based 
psychological conclusions, arrived at 
from such thinking as—‘‘Should this 
stunt work best this time if my op- 
ponent attempts to avoid the one I 
previously used?”—‘‘Am I playing 
safe and using the logical stunt I 
should for the down and distance the 
opponents have +e go?’’—‘“I must 
stop them this time, so what have I 
used to best advantage thus far in 
doing it?” These thoughts will go 
through a smart, experienced player’s 
mind and he may form his conclu- 
sion in an instant. 


on various 


Stance 1 is well adapted to the 
average guard and center. The player 
should be as low as his opponent. The 
weight is well forward and the upper 
hand in a good position to ward off his 
opponents. The lower hand may also be 
raised quickly for.an upward or side- 
ward blow. The player's body and par- 
ticularly both arms and his head are as 
near the line of scrimmage as possi- 
ble; in fact, his head and both hands 
are on his line of scrimmage. A de- 
fensive playe should play as close to 
the ball as possible. Other points to 
be observed are that the back is 
straight and the head up with the eyes 
watching the ball. The hips are low 
and the legs coile@ under the body in 
almost a sprinter’s starting position. 
One foot is slightly behind the other 
and in position to drive ahead quick- 
ly. The player is on his toes and they 
are dug into the ground and pointing 
straight ahead. By bending at the 
knees and at the elbow of the lower 
arm the player can, from this position, 
vary his height advantageously and to 
considerable extent to suit the type of 
defensive stunt he intends to use. 

This position (Ggance 1) is suitable 
to guards and centers when playing 
in any zone on the field. Tackles, also, 
should be able to start from this posi- 
tion. They can often work best with 
a low stance when meeting quick. 
powerful smashes and particularly on 
defense at the goal line. When re- 
quired to play a smashing game, or 
when rushing kicks and passes, the 
end can use this low position to get 
a fast, quick start. Every player of 
the defensive line from end to end can 
use this stance to advantage. 

Stance 2 may also be used by the 
guards and center. 
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Neither hand is on the ground, but 
both are in a good position to be used 
effectively on the opponent. The feet 
are spread sideways more than in 
Stance 1. This position lacks the driv 
ing power of Stance 1, but the player 
is in a better position to shift side- 
ways. Large, husky men can use this 
position effectively, and centers play- 
ing a loose game and attempting to 
cover much territory can also use it 
to advantage. This position is especial- 
ly adaptable to the three middle men 
when playing a sliding or drifting 
game along the line of scrimmage as 
taught by some coaches. In using this 
style of defensive line play the player 
checks his opponent with his hands 
and then drifts sideward to the point 
of attack. 


TANCE 3 may occasionally be 
SG used by the three middle men 
against a very low offensive line 

or a powerful rushing attack. The 
player’s weight is more forward than 
in Stance 1 or 2, and is sup- 
ported by both hands, which are on 
the ground. The feet are well spread 
sideways and almost on a line paralle] 
with the line of scrimmage, and the 
knees are almost touching the ground. 
From this stance the player can get 
a very hard, low, quick and powerful 
start, and unless he dives under, is 
probably in a position most difficult 
for the opponents to drive him back 
or to one side. The use of the player's 
hands, however, is limited. This stance 
is cramped and tiring, but under cer 
tain conditions can be used very effec 
tively. When used too much the player 
often “buries himself” or is smothered 
by the opponent’s charge, and is use- 
less at covering much territory and 
quickly shifting to the point of attack. 
Stance 4 is generally used by the 
defensive tackles. Guards and centers 
using the high standing type of play 
also use this stance. The player's 
hands are in a good position to be 
used effectively and he is ready to 
start quickly. His weight is well for- 
hips back 
straight. The rear foot is well behind 
the forward foot and the sideward 
spread is not as great as in Stance 2. 
The player’s head is up and his eyes 
are watching the ball. The . weight 
may be evenly distributed on both 
feet or more weight put on one foot 
than on the other. In order to start 


ward, his low and his 


more quickly, the player may, un- 
noticed by his opponent, shift his 
weight from the foot he intends to 
step with first. When flanked by an 
opposing lineman or back, the player 
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can turn his body and face to such an 
opponent without necessarily charging 
in that direction. He can then protect 
himself by driving his hands toward 
this opponent as he charges straight 
across the line of scrimmage. 

This high crouched position is well 
adapted to shifting laterally to meet 
an offensive shift. The player can de- 
tect the start of an opponent’s shift 
and should be able to meet it quickly. 


TANCE 5 is a more upright 
S stance which may be used by 
both the defensive tackle and 
end. Because the player is high he 
is in a good position to feint, dodge, 
and avoid blocks, and he can also 
quickly see the start and develop- 
ment of the opponents’ plays. Only 
experienced tackles should be allowed 
to use this high stance, but it does 
allow for a more versatile although 
less smashing type of game. This 
stance is well adapted to the versatile 
play required of the end. From it he 
can easily shift laterally, drop back 
or charge quickly straight ahead or in 
at an angle. 

Players using this stance often make 
the mistake of not dipping lower as 
they cross the line of scrimmage to 
meet the core of the play. When the 
play is directed his way the tackle 
particularly should dip lower, spread 
his feet and drive into the runner or 
interference. The high stance is too 
often maintained after the tackle or 
end breaks through, and the result is 
a high, useless pawing at the inter- 
ference in an attempt to reach the 
runner. This high stance may also be 
used occasionally by the three middle 
men to block kicks and for a few other 
special defensive stunts. 

Stance 6 is suitable only to the 
play of the defensive end when he is 
against open formations or when ex- 
pecting to drop back often on pass 
defense. It should only be used from 
the player’s own 40-yard line on into 
the opponents’ territory, and would be 
impracticable within the player’s own 
80-yard line. When coming in on run- 
ning plays the end must lower his 
body. The high upright stance is just 
as well adapted to the light, fast, 
shifty end as the heavy, powerful type 
of end—if not more so. This stance is 
more suitable to shifting, feinting and 
dodging than a low cramped stance, 
and probably more suitable, therefore, 
to the light, agile type of end. 

The defensive player should attempt 
to take the initiative and beat his op- 
ponents to the start, the same as the 
offensive player. It is easy to under- 
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stand that he cannot do this by direct- 
ing his vision to one or more of his 
opponents and following their move- 
ment. He must direct his vision to the 
ball. It is impossible to beat this sys- 
tem of starting with legal offensive 
play. The importance of watching the 
ball decreases from the middle de- 
fensive positions on out to the flanks— 
to the ends’ positions. It is important 
that the three middle men get a very 
quick start because they are near the 
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1SEVEN- AND SIX-MAN LINE POSSIBILITIES 


quickest possible point of the oppon- 
ents’ attack. As a rule, the strong-side 
defensive tackle must also start quick- 
ly. The weak-side tackle or end may 
not be required to start fast depend- 
ing upon the opponents’ offense and 
the defensive plan. Because the de- 
fensive ends are farthest removed 
from the quickest point of attack it 
is not so important that they charge 
fast, unless they are to play a smash- 


ing type of game. 


FOUR DISTINCT DEFENSIVE PLANS 


HERE are four distinct types of 

[| aetensive line plans. A coach 
should adhere to one plan and 
vary from it as little as possible. Each 
plan has its strong points and its 
weaknesses. Throughout a playing sea- 
son the defensive line may be required 
to use principles of all four plans to 
meet the various offenses of opponents. 
The Converging Defense is so named 
because all of the players converge 
toward a point where the deepest of- 


1From Mr. Oakes’ book “Football Line Play,” 
A. S. Barnes & Co., publishers. 


fensive back is stationed. The initial 
charge of the middle linemen is straight 
ahead and on, breaking through the 
opponents’ line. The ball-carrier is the 
objective regardless of any zones the 
individual players might cover. The 
tackles and ends play a smashing 
game and if they are not able to reach 
the ball-carrier they are required to 
drive into and take down the inter- 
ference. The plan is likely to be weak 
against any deceptive attack, particu- 
larly reverses and fake plays. The 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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DIET FOR A FOOTBALL PLAYER 


T any football game the stands 
A are full of people who can tell 
the coach exactly how the team 
should be directed in order to win the 
game. Even more people feel them- 
selves capable of giving advice on diet. 
Such advice has about the 
same value as that 
which they can give 
the football coach. 
They are influ- 
enced by what 
they have 
heard and 
not by any 
scientific 
knowledge 
of the prob- 
lem. 

Unfortu- 
nately 
many ath- 
letes are 
dependent on 
such sources, if 
not worse ones, for 
advice concerning the 
foods they eat during 
the training season. Lit- 
tle that is scientific has been said about 
proper diet for the athlete. What has 
been said is apparently seldom accu- 
rate. 

The football player must establish 
certain food habits as a part of the 
training program. If his food habits 
have been good it will not be necessary 
to alter them to any great degree. If, 
before the beginning of the football 
season, he has been eating an unbal- 
anced diet and should continue this 
same type of diet throughout the train- 
ing season, a greater expenditure of 
energy demanded by the football prac- 
tice will only hasten the breakdown 
that has already been started. 

The best diet for the man in train- 
ing, says D. C. Parmenter, is that 
which most closely resembles good, 
wholesome home food. The training 
table diet should furnish enough cal- 
ories and proper balance of fats, car- 
bohydrates and proteins. Incidentally, 
we add, it should also make provision 
for the necessary vitamins end min- 
erals. 


There are certain restrictions on 
what may be eaten by the football 
player to supply these food essentials. 
Some of the restrictions accepted by 
custom are foolish. In a recent book, 
“Training, Conditioning and Care of 
Injuries,” by Rockne and Meanwell, 
this fact has been stressed by Mean- 
well, but while he ridicules many of 
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the beliefs held by athletes, he opens 
himself to criticism by making state- 
ments about foods which cannot be sub- 
stantiated by any good evidence. For 
example, he rightly ridicules the idea 
that “milk cuts the wind, butter puts 
fat on the stomach, fried 
foods do not digest, and 
vinegar thins the 
blood.” And then, 
he bravely 
bursts forth 
that bana- 
nas should 
be avoided 
on the day 
of a game 
because 
they digest 
poorly. 
Possibly he 
refers to 
green ba- 
nanas, for 
ripe ones are di- 
gested almost as 
easily as any other 
food. Then he encour- 
ages the elimination of food 
frills on the game days, encouraging 
them on the other days. He says the 
athlete may have a “cottony” feeling in 
his mouth after drinking milk because 
of the alkalinity of the milk. On the day 
of the game he advises avoiding fried 
foods. Then he suggests giving such 
foods as a baked potato with a side 
dish of peas. Peas are just as difficult 
to digest as almost any fried food. 


Wide variations exist in ideas about 
diet for the athlete. The football 
player gets much of 
his knowledge about 
what to eat from 
advertisements. 
There is just one 
reason why the diet 
of the football play- 
er, during the train- 
ing season, should 
differ a great deal 
from what he ordi- 
narily eats if the 
diet he has been 
using is a well-balanced one. That 
one reason is the expenditure of more 
physical energy and the wearing out 
of tissues as a result of the increased 
physical exercise. 


Proteins are needed for repairing 
worn-out muscle tissues. Many diets 
for football players have erred in sup- 
plying too much protein. The excess 
is eliminated through the kidneys as 
waste material. Experiments have 


shown that this excess protein appar- 
ently does not produce immediate dam- 
age to the kidneys, but what the end 
result, in later years, of the over-cat- 
ing of protein food might be has not 
yet been definitely established. In view 
of this fact it may be stated that it is 
needless for the athlete, as well as for 
anyone else, to eat too much protein 
food. Protein foods are the most ex- 
pensive part of the dietary. 

The amount of protein needed by 
any athlete depends on his weight and 
how strenuously he participates in the 
game. It is generally agreed that 
what the football player does during 
the game is similar to hard manual 
labor. For a man doing hard, muscu- 
lar work, about one-half gram of pro- 
tein is needed for each pound of 
weight. An average-sized adult foot- 
ball player, weighing about 185 
pounds, would need 90 grams of pro- 
tein a day. A football player needs 
about 45 percent more protein than 
does the average individual who is not 
exercising so strenuously. Whether or 
not the excess protein is harmful, it 
certainly is wasteful. 


The number of calories in the foot- 
ball player’s diet should vary from 
3000 to 4500 calories—again, depend- 
ing on the weight. The same relative 
proportions of fat, starches and sugars, 
and proteins needed in the ordinary 
diet are also advisable for the foot- 
ball player. Fifteen to 20 percent of 
the caloric needs should be supplied 
in protein foods, such as milk, meat, 
fish, eggs, beans and peas; thirty to 
35 percent in the form of fats, such 


THE SUBJECT OF SOME MISUNDERSTANDING 


as cream, butter and oils; fifty per- 
cent as carbohydrate foods, such as, 
cereal, bread, fruits, vegetables and 
various sugars. 


Offhand, one would be likely to 
assert that the football player could 
eat any food during training season 
that he finds compatible with health at 
times. If he has an idiosyncrasy to- 
ward some food, if he has found that 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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ADVERTISING, ELIGIBILITY, AWARDS, ETC. 


MANAGEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
INVOLVES RESPONSIBILITY IN MANY FIELDS 


By WILBUR C. NEFF 


Ur. Neff, the principal of the Miamisburg, O., 
High School, concludes his study with this article. 
Mr. Neff's findings are based on 200 question 
naires returned by Ohio high schools 


INCE interscholastic athletics can 
8 hardly exist as organized at pres- 

ent without gate receipts, it is 
necessary that attention be given to 
the program of advertising which has 
for its direct purpose the swelling of 
the income at the gates. The problem 
of making receipts and expenses bal- 
ance must be solved largely at the 
gate, and advertising thus becomes an 
impoitant factor. 

The planning and distributing of 
advertising material is in charge of 
the faculty manager in cities and ex- 
empted villages. County schools are 
not very uniform in their practice. 
Much of the work goes to the coach, 
with a nearly equal share being given 
to superintendent, principal or faculty 
manager. As in the case of many other 
duties, the athletic board is given little 
consideration, and it seems that an- 
other good assignment for that body 
has been placed improperly. 

Pep meetings are a universal method 
of advertising among schools, with 
posters second and newspaper articles 
a close third. These three methods, 
along with printed schedules, form the 
four most often used. However, it is 
quite apparent from Table I that 
schools are employing many means of 
securing advertising and probably 
bringing in greater revenue. 

A number of high schools have been 
going a step further than advertising 
the contest: 46.2 per cent of city 
schools, 33.3 per cent of exempted vil- 
lage schools, and 31.4 per cent of 
county schools have a definite plan of 
educating the public as to the objec- 
tives of interscholastic athletics. This 
type of advertising may not bring 
direct results, but in the long run it 
will contribute immensely to building 


up a healthy ath- 


a ne ee PER CENT OF SCHOOL RAVING VARIOL 
eee. ‘PER CENT OF SCHOOLS HAVING VARIOUS INDIVIDUALS 
which will attract OF THE PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR DETERMINING 


patrons to con- 
tests where pu- 
pils and parents 
display the de- 
sirable type of 


Personnel 


Superintendent 


sportsmanship. Principal 
. "bh: e Faculty Manager 
This plan is } ra ta 


in charge of the 
principal in city 
and exempted 
village schools 


Athletic director 
Athletic board 
Doctor 


Not reporting 


THE EXTENT OF 
JURED PLAYERS. 


Athletic association 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY TO IN. 


Types of High Schools 


78-City __33-Ex. Village 89-County 


3.8 3. 13.4 
17.9 12.1 2.2 
1.3 
12.8 12.1 2.2 
21.8 3. 
1.3 6.1 2.2 
6.7 
41. 63.7 73.3 


that have one, 
and under the 


than one person doing this work. 


supervision of 
superintendent 
or coach in county schools. 

There are many problems which 
arise concerning the players them- 
selves, and the responsibility for the 
various activities of players must be 
assigned to some part of the personnel. 
The matter of assuming responsibility 
for the conduct of players in games 
and on practice fields is very impor- 
tant. Players may perform in games 
in such manner as to bring shame and 
grief to their school and its patrons. 

In all schools the practice is very 
markedly in favor of the supervision 
of players by the coach while in a 
game or on the practice field. All 
problems which develop out of conduct 
of players at this time are referred to 
him, and the name of the school in 
this respect is his to uphold. His con- 
tinuous and very close contact with 
the players makes it very satisfactory 
for him to assume this responsibility. 

The rules of the Ohio High School 
Athletic Association require that the 
eligibility of players be checked by 
teachers and certified by the principal. 
The rules state further that the teach- 
ers shall check on the eligibility of 
players weekly. In general the results 
of the questionnaire show that teachers 

do check on their 


TABLE | 
METHODS OF ADVERTISING. 


*PER CENT OF SCHOOLS HAVING VARIOUS MEANS AND 


eligibility and 
principals do cer- 
tify the same, but 


they differ great- 


Types of High Schools 


ly in practices 


Means and Methods 


‘78-City _33-Ex. Village — 89-County 


in the various 


Pep meetings 93.6 
Posters 73.1 
Auto stickers 30.8 
Printed schedules 65.4 
Photo screen slides 17.9 
Special organization 33.3 
Pre-game parades of band 34.6 
Window streamers 12.8 
Sidewalk signs 17.9 
Newspaper articles 67.9 


78.7 70.8 schools. In gen- 
ed 66.3 eral the eligibili- 
1.2 11.2 : 

515 508 ty is checked 
212 34 every week, as re- 
21.2 quired, although 
39.4 7.9 a few schools dif- 
12.1 5.6 ere a 
181 958 ce in this prac 
52.4 58.4 ae 


*This table will not total 100 per 


than one method. 


cent since some schools use more 


A recent rule 
of the Associa- 
tion requires that 


the player be given a medical examina- 
tion and the permission of the boy’s 
parent or guardian be obtained on a 
record card. The responsibility for 
this physical examination and parent’s 
consent is assigned to various indi- 
viduals in the three groups of schools. 

The responsibility for physical ex- 
aminations and parents’ consents is 
assigned to the coach in all groups of 
schools. However, the rules of the 
association hold the “administrative 
head of the school” responsible, and 
it seems taat the practice of assigning 
this work to the coach is actually plac- 
ing the work in other hands than that 
of the administrative head. 

Schools cannot legally be held re- 
sponsible for injuries received through 
athletics if past judicial decisions are 
considered, yet in many schools this 
responsibility is still assumed from the 
financial standpoint. This is also true 
regardless of the fact that the permit 
card for parents was designed largely 
to eliminate this trouble for the school. 

City schools are the leaders in this 
tendency, probably because they are 
in a financial position to do so, and 
this may be the principle upon which 
many schools base their practice. Ex- 
empted village schools are evenly di- 
vided, while county schools are largely 
not attempting to assume this respon- 
sibility. Ability to do so would seem 
a just criterion for schools to set up, 
for determining whether or not they 
will assume this obligation, although 
this plan is apt to work hardships 
upon the administration in the county 
school which is forced to relieve the 
school of this obligation. 

Wherever the practice of assuming 
this financial obligation is carried on, 
it becomes necessary to assign the task 
of determining the amount of the re- 
sponsibility to some one. (See Table 
II.) A hard and fast rule cannot 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Advertising, 
Eligibility, 
Awards, Etc. 


By WILBUR C. NEFF 
(Continued from page 16) 


obviously be set up, and it is necessary to 
leave this task to an individual. 

At present there is a certain amount of 
unfairness about the whole proposition of 
financial obligations from the point of 
view of the player. Many pupils place 
themselves in danger of injury and assume 
the risk of having a large medical bill to 
pay in order that they may contribute to 
the success of the local and state athletic 
treasury. Health insurance companies have 
already established special policies for high 
school athletics, and it seems that an un- 
biased view into the future would result 
in the establishment of a state cooperative 
health and sickness insurance plan that 
would be administered by the state asso- 
ciation. In Wisconsin the state association 
has done some pioneering work in manag- 
ing its own athletic accident insurance. 
(See March, 1932, Scholastic Coach.) 


Captains by appointment 

The place of the captain who was chosen 
by his teammates of the former year is 
being taken by the leader who is appointed 
by the coach for each game in all groups 
of schools. In county and exempted village 
schools over 75 per cent practice the ap- 
pointment of a captain for each game by 
the coach, and 65 per cent of the city 
schools follow this practice. Since the plan 
of allowing the lettermen to elect a season 
captain was an established practice of the 
past, it would seem that the new plan is 
rapidly growing in favor and may ulti- 
mately replace the former. 

The amount of time devoted to practice 
periods per day is uniform in some sports 
and varies greatly in others. From the re- 
ports given the following averages for the 
sports may be offered: 

Football—All groups used 2 hours. 

Basketball—The three groups were rather 

evenly divided on 1, 114, and 2 hour 
periods, each group varying in this 
manner. 

Track—From 1 to 2 hours were used in 

all groups. 

Baseball—_Two hour periods were the 

length in all but county schools where 
a 1-hour period is used. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


The time for 
practicing football 
is after school 


*“PER CENT OF SCHOOLS HAVING VARIOUS TYPES oF 
AWARDS MADE TO PLAYERS. 


TABLE IV 


hours in most 

schools, although Types of High Schools 

some county schools Types of Awards 78-City _33-Ex. Village _89-County 
practice at noon. ea 73.1 879 98 


Basketball is also 
practiced after 
school hours in 


Felt emblems 25.6 15.2 6.7 
Jewelry 14.1 21.2 1.1 
Not reporting 11.2 


city, exempted vil- 
lage, and some 
county schools, but 


eral types. 


*This table will not total 100 per cent since some schools have sey. 


a large number of 

the latter schools state the time as at noon 
or at night. Track and baseball practice in 
the afternoon in most schools. 

Permitting pupils to miss class work to 
participate in athletic contests is by no 
means a universal practice. It is favored 
among city and exempted village schools 
somewhat, but it is only a 50 per cent 
proposition in the county group. 

The tendency is strong in all schools to 
favor make-up work which pupils miss for 
athletic contests. However, it would seem 
that 100 per cent would be desirable on 
this topic. 

When the matter of schedules and their 
length was discussed, it was mentioned that 
the problem of limitation would be con- 
sidered. From the standpoint of the player 
it is important. If he is to participate in 
sports in which schedules are very lengthy, 
his own physical condition demands that 
he be limited in his participation in various 
sports. 

In Table III, three or more sports for 
one boy was taken to mean unlimited since 
it is enough to supply him with a different 
one each season, and this may hardly be 
considered a limitation. 

There seems to be practically no ten- 
dency at all to limit. Even in city schools 
where there is ordinarily a large supply 
of boys the players are allowed an unlim- 
ited number. More necessity for this prac- 
tice may be seen in the exempted village 
and county schools where smaller enroll- 
ments are found. It may all result in a 
solution to the old problem as to whether 
or not it will be athletics for the boy or 
the boy for athletics. Until more definite 
information is available as to the exact 
harm to the boy in this practice, it is 
doubtful that rulings will be made to limit 
participation, and until rulings are made 
it is very doubtful that present practice 
will change. 

There is no phase of interscholastic ath- 
letics of more importance than that of 
officiating. A matter which arises out of 
the task of selecting and employing offi- 
cials, is that of securing the approval of 
the visiting school. It is found that only 

one city and three 


, TABLE Ill 


PART IN ONE YEAR. 


PER CENT OF SCHOOLS HAVING LIMITATIONS AS TO 
THE NUMBER OF SPORTS IN WHICH PUPILS MAY TAKE 


county schools fail 
to do this. To ig- 
nore the visiting 
school in this re- 
spect is not only 


Types of High Schools 


discourtesy, but 
perhaps lack of 


Limitation 


78-City 33-Ex. Village 89-County true sportsmanship. 
Unlimited (or three) 80.4 78.7 80.9 It points directly 
Limited to one 3.7 2.2 to the need for a 
Limited to two 77. 18.1 11.2 definite assignment 
Not reporting 7.7 3.2 5.7 of personnel in this 
meio nen arene work. 
Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 


With the devel- 
opment of modern 


transportation methods, the scheduling of 
games between schools quite distant has 
been made possible. However, every school 
has its problems in this respect whether 
trips are far or near. 

The bus is the favorite means of travel 
by city schools, those using the private 
auto ranking second. In the other groups, 
however, it is almost a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion with the private autos holding first 
choice. The expense of the bus may be the 
deciding factor here. 


In recent years the matter of awards 
has become a consideration of the Ohio 
High School Athletic Association, and rul- 
ings have been passed by that body which 
tend to control this practice. However, 
much of the selection of awards was left 
to the respective schools and their per- 
sonnel. 

This task of selecting awards is left to 
the coach in all groups, while the approval 
of the selection is made by the athletic 
board, principal or superintendent. Assign- 
ing this work to the coach is probably a 
good practice if the selection is approved 
later, However, it seems that a point is 
being overlooked. As a rule, coaches do not 
remain in one school system a great length 
of time, and it seems that this practice 
would lead to continuous changes and less 
uniformity. There may be a tendency, too, 
for a coach to attempt to increase his own 
popularity by introducing novel awards. In 
this work, as in much that has been men- 
tioned, the functions of an athletic board 
have been overlooked. 

Novel awards may be developed in the 
future, but, as yet, the athletic honor let- 
ter has a firm hold in types of schools. 

If the columns in Table IV were totaled 
it would be found that some schools make 
more than one award. Special awards are 
made to championship teams in 34.6 per 
cent of city schools, 36.4 per cent of ex- 
empted village schools and 24.7 per cent 
of county schools. However, the athletic 
honor letter has a firm place in Ohio high 
schools. 

The subject of awards brings with it the 
topic of standards. Before awards can ever 
be made some standards of some type are 
necessary. 

The standard of number of quarters 
played is the most used in all except coun- 
ty schools. It seems to be one of the most 
definite and therefore one of the most 
necessary. The other standards, particular- 
ly that of the coach’s recommendation, 
have a place, but to assure everybody an 
equal chance the amount of time played 
seems the most satisfactory. 

Another opportunity to serve as a guide 
for future work is passed up by a number 
of schools who keep no record of awards. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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oe (Continued from page 15) 
— he cannot digest certain foods, obviously, 
aaty he should avoid them. Otherwise, he can 
8 eat what he wants. He must include 
: enough vegetables, milk and fruits to sup- 
2 ply the needed minerals and vitamins; 
—2 enough meat, fish, milk and eggs, beans 
— and peas to supply protein; enough bread 
“ and cereals to furnish his quota of carbo- 
hydrate. 
ling of The young football player is especially i 
int has concerned about pies and pastries, cake ae - f 
" School and ice-cream. Pastries are not as easily ; A Pe <a 
vhether digested as some other foods. They are ———— 166i ee 
| not so difficult of digestion as to make it 
_travel necessary to avoid them completely. Sweets 
private are quick sources of energy. They need to ~ A D D L E T EF N | I & 
Broups, be limited only because the eating of too 
. a many sweets cloys the appetite and makes 
be the — to take all the other required The year-round intra-mural game 
awards The object of training during the foot- every student will want to play 
e Ohio ball season is to reduce the body weight 
nd rul- until it will remain constant under the 
- which routine of life undergone during the train- IGH schools and grade schools are same as tennis with special modern 
suiin ing period. If too much food is eaten, a finding , — Tennis the ideal raquets and a special sponge rubber ball 
a: tae ain in weight will result. If too little is age weg? ora ayer - For it hr ona court just one-fourth the size of a 
ir per- taken, there will be an excessive and con- | 5 wy mo dliielins hall" on — court. It may - played ed thn sae 
stant loss of weight. Usually, during the ulact tama tn ym P tees “eed ed on any vse outside hag a 
left to first two weeks of the training season, Paddle Tennis is la ed exactly th ds Glade ale aie ete 4 
»proval there is a loss of weight, depending, of ed Fee SEES Sr Sea ee 
athletic course, on the previous activity of the 1. Paddle Tennis permits more students to participate at one time than any 
Assign- athlete. In about three weeks, the weight other game—four can play on a space only I? by 39 feet. 
ably a should become constant. If it does not, 2. It has all the sport and speed of tennis—many expert players consider the 
proved the diet is usually at fault. The athlete doubles game faster than regular tennis. 
oint is who is eating excessive amounts of starches 3. It enables boys.and girls of all ages ¢ r i 
do not and sugars will store them as fat; he will access to sonata nol. or are nts Ae ie a sasieinate 
— Page. _ his physical efficiency 4. It is ideal for intra-mural tournaments and ladder competition. 
ractice will be reduced. 5. It provides your winter athletic program with a sport that will attract students. 
om re Sweeping generalizations in regard to 6. The equipment is surprisingly inexpensive—complete equipment for four play- 
yo See diets are hazardous because the diet for ers costs about as much as one good tennis raquet. 
gy any individual must be regulated to meet 
“ won, his own needs. What is one man’s meat . 
oni a — er be yee aggre Now Popular in Many Schools and Colleges 
ach football player must regulate his a 
ae diet in accordance with his weight and Tenn ow wed = Senior and Junior High + me ea Ag bh Bang le & 
or let- how strenuously he play S, and his type of uniform suscens. _ 4 ‘helpful . “eae ming ge os “ar ol 
ols. physique. ‘The thin, wiry individual needs tennis. Adding more equipment each year.”’ ae ®t yp pn lg ay 
eae — food in proportion to his weight than Temple University—‘‘Paddle Tennis now regular i Our regular program.’* 
oes the phlegmatic type. ‘The expendi- part of athletic program, indoors and out. Com- Johnstown, Pa., Public Schools—‘‘Have used 
; make ture of nervous energy by a wiry quarter- on ——- and pleasure. A bigger success Paddle Tennis for three or four years. Very 
r pei back requires as much replacement through . , - acto 
¥ food as does the expenditure of muscular ome of the Many Other Schools and Colleges Using Paddle Tenni 
of ex- energy by a huge sche Flint, Mich. . Pawtucket, R. I. , a. naea 
r cent : Fondulac, Wis. Richmond, Ind. University of Alabama 
thletic The athlete who eats a liberal serving a se —— ee 
‘0 high of meat, a quart of milk, two eggs, two Newark, N. J. Culver Military Academy Sema College . 
cereals, two fruits and two vegetables, and 
P bread and butter, daily, will be getting 
a the foods that he oan The amount of SEND COUPON FOR RULE BOOK 
pe are these foods that he takes will depend upon Send now for Rule Book, instructions for laying out court, and illustrations, descrip- 
on how much he weighs and how much he tions and prices on all equipment. Write or use the convenient coupon below. 
does. He can make his life more livable 
larters 
| a by indulging in desserts if he wishes them. 
he He can eat those foods he has always THE PADDLE TENNIS COMPANY, Inc. 
- most found to agree with him. Then his diet r Y « rote seks Sauitaes ai ations —- oath 
leudag- will aid him in reaching that state of good | ee ee 
Jation, health where the muscles are hard and 
dy an firm, the eyes bright, and his endurance THE PADDLE TENNIS CO. 
good. adison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
played $ Please send Rule Book and full information about Paddle Tennis. 
The third of the series of diet. and health ID, 5:00.0.0:0.00.50800509000088s0000nedoseensdeusonesnengncencesess 
_ guide articles by Dr. Morris Fishbein and his ccs veevnnnesnscndcddensnnsecdnnséesdessscadcenensewseneas 
umber brother will appear in the November NI | BRN... -ecrscverseprccceccsonsosecececesosonsonscnseseoesess 
wards. Scholastic Coach, and will deal with diet i ea re Ro coc creeanees 
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It Is Not Too Late 
To Order 


FOOTBALL 
LINE 
PLAY 


By BerNaArD F. OAKES 


Head Football Coach, University of Montana 


No football coach should be 
without this important book dur- 
ing the 1932 season. It is the 
only book that treats authorita- 
tively with the technique and 
fundamentals of line play based 
upon the new 1932 Football 
Rules. 


Parke Davis and Robert Zuppke 
enthusiastically recommend that 
every coach place it in his per- 
sonal library. 


Do Not Delay. Send your order 
in now marked Rush. 


Football Line Play 
By Bernard F. Oakes 
8vo. Cloth—Illustrated—$4.00 


Build Your 


Athletie Library 
With Standard Books 


BASKET BALL FOR COACHES 
AND PLAVERS.  ..........c.cccccceceereeeee $3 
By Greorcr F. VEENKER 


BASKET BALL FOR WOMEN..$2 
By Atice FRyYMIR 


SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED ..........82 
By L. & N. SHEFFIELD 


FIELD HOCKEY FOR COACHES 


AND PLAYERS ............ snaieacaalesaaeel $2 
By Hivpa Burr 
ARCHERY SIMPLIFIED ........... $2 


By Puitiip ROUNSEVELLE 


TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED ...... $3 
By L. L. McCLtow 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS ....$2 
By E. D. MitcHetri 


CAL BSTERMIMICS  o...ccccceccrescesccesvese $3 
By S.C. Stat 
TENNIS ORGANIZE! _......... $1.60 
By D. Ranb_e and ly .LLAS 


PYRAMIDS ILLUSTRATED ....... $3 
By M. Macuerey and J. Ricnarps 


HANDBOOK OF ’ 
IED Svcctiniininsistdaceiounencnsakl $1.80 
By GRAvHAM BICKLEY 


Send for our complete Catalogue 
of Books on Athletics, Games, etc. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
Publishere 


67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


NEW BASKETBALL TACTICS 


(Continued from page 9) 


dribble, eliminating the possibility of 
No. 4’s dribbling around him. Once 
the dribble is terminated, B should 
attack very aggressively while C, D, 
and E should play for an interception 
of any pass to Nos. 1, 2, or 3. A 
should see to it that No. 4 does not 
pass to No. 5 and at the same time 
be ready to drop back for a possible 
interception of a pass made to Nos. 1, 
2, or 3 as they come out, possibly, to 
meet a short pass. Any pass No. 4 


attempts to make to Nos. 5 or 2 will 


FIG. 3 


be a lateral pass which should be easily 
intercepted by defensive players A and 
D. Therefore, the logical pass for No. 
4 to make is to Nos. 1 or 3. If E and 
C anticipate that pass they should be 
able to at least tie up the ball. While 
No. 4 is locating his proper teammate, 
B should try to get a jump-ball with 
him. 

To sum up this defensive plan, the 
defensive team tries to get the guard 
of the opponent in a position just after 
he has crossed the center line where 
he can make only a limited number of 
logical passes accurately. The defense 
then tries to get a jump ball or inter- 
cept a pass. If such an interception is 
made, the number team has such poor 
defensive balance that the letter team 
should be able to fast break success- 
fully. 

The writer believes this defensive 
plan will be the most popular during 
the coming season. At least experi- 
mental play to date indicates that the 
best success is gained by this plan. 
However, the offensive team, by a few 
changes in tactics, can frustrate a part 
of the defensive plan. 

Posstnitity NumMBer THree—A 
deeply retreated zone defense may be 
used by some coaches on the theory 
that the rules force the offensive team 
to bring the ball to them. Therefore, 


the defense can retreat and maintain 
a perfect defense while the offensive 
team will have no method of pulling 
them out of position. Some of this type 
of play may occur but it is logical to 
think that the natural reactions of the 
players will prevent it. 

In Fig. 4, guard No. 4 is shown 
with the ball while the letter team jg 
in a typical shifting-ball zone defen- 
sive position. Suppose No. 4 wants to 
pull the defense out of position. If he 
merely stands there close to the center 
line or passes to No. 4, is it not logical 
to assume that the zone men will leave 
their positions quickly to try to inter- 
cept a pass or secure a jump ball be- 
cause they know No. 4 cannot pass 
back over the center line? It appears 
that a ‘‘stall’’ executed in only one-half 
the floor will cause the zone men to 
spread far more quickly than they 
would under the old method of hold- 
ing the ball deep in the back cort. 
This would hold true on short courts 
as well as long ones. 

In cases where a coach holds his 
defense back and refuses to force the 
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FIG. 4 


play, it is to be remembered that it is 
he and his defensive team which is 
causing the “‘stall.”” That team and the 
coach deserves extreme criticism, for 
the popularity of the game is endan- 
gered by such tactics. 

Possinitiry NumsBer Four — The 
fourth defensive possibility lies in the 
coach not attempting to take advan- 
tage of either the “ten second” ad- 
vance or the “no backward pass” 
phases of the rule. In such a case the 
game could proceed just as it has in 
the past years and the new rule would 
cause only a little speeding up of the 
play. 
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= more smart Football Minds 


with the same training thought... 


No (affein!” 


* 


ANDY KERR— 


I heartily endorse Postum as a training 
table beverage for athletes. It will not 
produce sleeplessness or nervousness. 


(Signed) Andrew Kerr, 
Head Coach Colgate Univ. 


HARVEY HARMAN— 


Every training table menu should in- 
clude a warm, wholesome beverage for 
breakfast. I consider Postum the ideal 
drink to serve athletes without fear of 
resultant indigestion or nervousness. 


(Signed) Harvey Harman, 
Head Coach Univ. of Pennsylvania 
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‘Don’t Miss the Great 
ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL SHOW! 


The week’s All-America ratings . . inside dope on 
teams, players and big games, by famous football 
coaches . . most exciting moments of the big games 


vividly re-enacted! 


Hear this great show every Friday evening during 
the 1932 football season over your local station of 
THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
9P.M., E.S.T. Sent to you through the courtesy of 
General Foods, makers of POSTUM. 


These are but two of hundreds of similar endorse- 
ments we have received from coaches all over the 
country who recommend and use Postum for the 


training table. 


Today's coach has a duty greater than just turning 
out athletic stars. It is to instill habits of sound 
living, and pride in healthy bodies, in those many 
school youngsters who will never be stars, perhaps 
never even be athletes. That's why so many coaches 
have written us that in addition to having their 
athletes drink Postum instead of artificially stimu- 
lating beverages, they also are advising the non- 
athletic youngsters they are in touch with to sub- 
stitute Postum for the possibly injurious coffee. 
Postum made with milk is particularly beneficial 

just add hot (not boiled) milk, to a level teaspoon 


of Instant Postum in a cup. 


F RE E! Trial package of Postum—enough for sev- 
eral servings for your team. Also “Pop” Warner's training 
sbook, “Iron Men And How To Build Them.” After 
you've read this book, write for as many free copies as you 
want to distribute to your team. Send coupon . . 


General Foods, S.C 10-32 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me 50-cup tin of Postum for my football 
team. Also “Pop” Warner's free training booklet. “Iron 
Men And How To Build Them.” 


Name... ; 
Address | 


i 
City....... State | 
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He'll 
hardly know 
he wears 
a bandage! 


New fabric idea gets big 
welcome from coaches and 


trainers 


Vic Sun-tan Sports Bandage is the 
only crepe bandage available in sun-tan, 
the natural color, which prevents the 
bandaged part from being a target for 
tacklers and blockers. 


This new bandage has no rubber in 
it. A crepe bandage, it gives firm but 
non-irritating support, flexible and 
yielding. 

It has 90 per cent stretch, which it 
retains even after many launderings. 
Even on joints there is no uncomfort- 
able binding, though Vic Bandage is 
strong and firm. 

Give it a trial and learn why it has 
“taken hold” so quickly. 


Why leading coaches and trainers use Vic 
Sun-Tan Sports Bandage 
i—lIts neutral color blends with any back- 
ground, and offers no target for tacklers. 
2—Firm but non-irritating support, because 
it is flexible and yielding. 
3—Far more economical, because it can be 
laundered over and over again. 


4—It has 90 per cent stretch, and retains it 
even after many launderings. 


105 Nassau Street, New York 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


FOUR DEFENSIVE PLANS 


(Continued from page 14) 


smashing play of the ends makes it weak 
against end runs, particularly “in and 
out” end runs. The aggressive feature of 
every player going directly for the ball- 
carrier is a point in favor of the Con- 
verging Defense. 


CONVERGING DENFENSE 


A more recent defensive line plan is the 
Cup Defense. Its principles can be used 
satisfactorily against most types of offense 
and it is the most generally accepted plan 
nowadays. The initial charge of all the 
linemen is straight ahead. Because the ends 
and tackles are not blocked on the line of 
scrimmage as easily as the three middle 
men they are expected to advance deeper 
into the opponents’ territory and stop or 
turn the play in. They must not advance 
so deep as to open up a hole inside their 
positions. Each player is held responsible 
for stopping plays directed at his terri- 
tory. Against teams using strong flank 


e1exe) 
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CUP DENFENSE 


plays the guards may even charge out to 
keep from being blocked in and to help 
break up the plays directed outside of 
their positions. 

The Sliding Line defensive plan is quite 
a recent development and has some excel- 
lent points. It has also been termed as 
“drifting” or “shuttling” lines. The ends 
smash in to hurry the play and make the 
ball-carrier commit himself quickly. The 
other linemen make a hard initial charge 
and then check their forward progress, 
using their hands well to prevent oppon- 
ents from getting to their bodies or legs. 
On this initial charge they defend their 
own positions and size up the play, then 


cover quickly to the point of attack. This 
plan is really an outgrowth of coaching al] 
linemen to move quickly to the point of 
attack. It works well when using a six-man 
line along with a 6-2-2-1 or a 6-3-2 type 
of defense. The center, when playing jn 
the line, is given a great amount of leeway 
and may be permitted to cover from one 
flank to the other. It can be used very 
successfully against deceptive offenses lack- 
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SLIDING LINE DEFENSE 


ing a threat of much power, and the type 
of play presented by the lateral pass and 
double wingback formation. It is likely to 
prove weak against a straight, hard smash- 
ing attack, as the linemen in their habit of 
sliding sideways are not apt to make their 
initial forward charge consistently hard 
enough. 

The ideal type of defense is the Combi- 
nation Defense. The tactics of the indi- 
vidual linemen are planned to meet the 
opponents’ offense to the best advantage. 
The opponents’ formation and plays gov- 
ern the play of the individual defensive 
linemen as decided by the coach or staff. 
This defensive plan may take any different 


COMBINATION DEFENSE 


form, depending on the offense it must 
meet, and is the highest developed type. 
The play of all the other three defensive 
plans may be used against any one type 
of offense, but as a rule the principles of 
the Cup Defense are adhered to by the 
majority of the linemen in using a practi- 
cal Combination defensive plan. The Cup 
Defense can be easily modified to serve as 
a Combination Defense. 


THE NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 3) 


We must produce programs that are 
educational. Our activities must have 
an educational purpose. Exercise must 
build health. Sports must beget sports- 
manship. Gymnastics must develop 
neuro-muscular skills. Play must de- 
velop play habits for the wise use of 
leisure time. Activities must not be 
ends in themselves but must be the 
means of building better manhood and 
womanhood. 


The profession of physical educa- 
tion is that of education. To take its 
place in the new day and in the new 
education, it must provide a physical 
education program that is “physically 
wholesome, mentally stimulating and 
satisfying and socially sound.” To 
meet this challenge, we must all be- 
come teachers, not specialists. As 
teachers we have one subject common 
to all—the growing boy and girl in 4 
rapidly changing, mechanical world. . 
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TRY THIS NEW TYPEWRITER 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Ww 


Merely fill out 
and mail the 


Coupon below. 


No Obligation. 


ie 


=. <S 
. MONO-FACE TYPE © NO SHIFT_KEY 2 


SPECIAL FREE 
TRIAL COUPON 


THE new Royal Signet is the neatest, 


sweetest small-sized typewriter you 


ever set eyes upon. And the easiest 
to operate! All the complications of 
typing have been eliminated. With or 
without experience you will use it in- 


stantly and well. 


Simplified! Revolutionary! Without 
shift-key to confuse or puzzle youl 
One type-face—Royal's exclusive new 
Mono-face — makes typing handier 
than handwriting. With the Royal Sig- 


net, you merely insert a sheet of paper 


and type away as fast as you like. 
That's all there is to it! 


The new Royal Signet is ideal for 
the busy Coach. It will take care of all 
of his correspondence, his notes and 
instructions. Light in weight—may be 
carried anywhere. And sturdy—built 
for day in and day out service. The 
price, too, is very attractive—only 
$29.50. Monthly payments if desired. 


ROYALTYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


[) 1. | would like to try a Royal Signet Typewriter for 6 days. | understand that this is a special free offer and that | am in no way 
obligated to buy. Please deliver one to my address below. 


[) 2. Please send me free literature describing the new Royal Signet. 


Check offer desired—1 or 2. 


Name 


School 


City 


State 
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DUBOW 


Foot Batts 


AND 


Basket Batts 


jae ever increasing number of 
coaches and players who are 
switching to Dubow Basket Balls 
and Foot Balls speaks highly of 
the kind of service these balls are 
rendering. For Dubow Foot Balls 
and Basket Balls are made to help 
the players’ game. Their relia- 
bility and performance is such 
that they give confidence to the 
player and improve his playing. 
Further, you will be interested to 
know that Dubow balls are priced 
low enough to meet your most 
economical present day budget. 
It will pay you all around to play 
with the Dubow Ball. 


Send For FREE (atalog 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MATS... f 


WRESTLING - BOXING - TUMBLING 


Manufacturers of fine mats since 1911 
Send for booklet, Dept. ‘‘C’’ 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COURSE IN INTRAMURALS 
A mimeographed copy of the complete course in 
the organization and administration of intramurals 
as given at the University of Wisconsin summer ses- 
sion by Robert E. Lindwall. 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY 
An immense help to high school men who are in 
charge of intramurals, or who contemplate beginning 
® program. 
ROBERT E. LINDWALL, Lincoln High School 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING 


By ROBERT E. LINDWALL 


ROSS-COUNTRY running de- 
< mands moderate nerve control 

but has an extreme influence on 
the pulse, blood pressure, and respira- 
tion. It is a severe test on the heart 
and lungs. However, intelligent coach- 
ing can make this sport an ideal me- 
dium through which endurance is de- 
veloped. 

Sane, thought-out procedure in 
coaching depends on an adequate ap- 
preciation of physiology in order that 
permanent injurious effects might not 
result from over-ambitious training. It 
is too often the practice of schools to 
assign cross-country coaching to some 
member of the faculty who might un- 
wittingly ask the boys to go out and run 
two or three miles the first day of prac- 
tice, and have a trial after a week of 
practice. Cross-country is a strenuous 
sport, and we are failures as coaches 
and educators if we provide any means 
or conditions through which the boys 
are harmed through careless super- 
vision of sports. I do not mean that 
this same careless application cannot 
exist in other sports as well as in 
cross-country. 

Each of my-boys must present a 
satisfactory examination certificate 
from a doctor before reporting for the 
first practice. This includes an exami- 
nation of the heart, lungs, possible 
hernia, urine, and a weight comparison 
from the previous year. 

The preliminary training period 
should last for at least six weeks. Our 
workouts consist of a great deal of 
building-up work with emphasis on 
the abdominal type. Chest exercises, 
such as push-ups; bicycle riding (in- 
verted running), jogging on mats (if 
indoor), pull-ups, ete., are also used 
for development. 

When the season begins we use 
alternate running and walking for 
short distances during the first week. 
This means covering a distance of two 
to three miles, first running slowly and 
then walking. This is worked up pro- 
gressively until at the end of the fifth 
week of training the more mature boys 
are running the full distance. The 
others are held to the end of the six- 
week period. We use an overdistance 
of two and one-half to three miles of 
slow jogging for endurance work after 
the actual running season starts. We 
use speed runs of one-quarter to one- 
half mile after the season starts to 
develop speed. A lot of hill climbing 
is given but care must be exercised to 
see that adequate rests are provided. 

Our boys are divided as follows into 
four squads: 

Fourth squad (eighth graders)— 


Workouts consist of a great deal of 
building-up work and races are ryp 
for judgment of pace only. I divide 
the squad into two or three teams and 
have competition for judging pace 
rather than for any actual racing, 

Third squad (ninth graders)—The 
emphasis is again on building-up work 
and on judgment of pace. The mature 
fellows showing no great strain are 
allowed to run a mile in competition, 

Second squad— This squad con- 
sisted of sophomores, juniors, and se- 
niors who usually finished in fifteenth 
to fortieth place in our school trial 
runs. These boys are allowed to run 
two miles in competition. 

First squad—This is composed of 
the fifteen best runners. 

Every boy should be able to judge 
his pace and know just how fast the 
pace is at all times during a race. A 
boy should know his limitations and 
strong points. He should know whether 
he can start fast and finish fast. He 
might be the type who likes to run out 
in front and then finish slowly or he 
might be the opposite type. A coach 
must attempt to study his men as to 
the workouts they can best use. Work- 
outs are similar to diet in that what 
is good for one man might be bad for 
another. A thorough warming-up be- 
fore a race is important to take. Tom 
Jones, Wisconsin coach, gives a tre- 
mendous amount of work to his men 
before the start of a race. We know 
that muscles function most efficiently 
when warmed up before being used in 
competition. I also teach the boys the 
proper method of massage, and they 
massage each other after practices and 
before races. On the day before a race 
I have the boys rest, but they may 
massage each other if they wish. Be- 
fore a race, a half hour of complete 
rest with quiet surroundings, contrib- 
utes toward successful running. I send 
a letter to the mother of each boy, 
explaining to her the purpose of train- 
ing, and the value of different kinds 
of food, mentioning the desirable and 
the undesirable. 


WINGATE BOOK READY 

The Wingate Memorial Foundation, 57 
East 56th Street, New York City, an- 
nounces the publication during October of 
Aims and Methods in School Athletics, the 
printed record of the Wingate Athletic 
lectures of 1931-32, edited by E. Dana 
Caulkins, Secretary of the Foundation. 
This book of about 500 pages will include 
discussions by forty-eight authorities im 
athletic sports and games and in the re- 
lated fields of education, health and social 
welfare playing, coaching and organization 
technique in twelve of the popular school 
sports. 
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Advertising 
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(Continued from page 18) 


A permanent record is kept in 51.3 per 
cent of city schools. Thirty-three and three- 
tenths per cent of exempted village schools 
and 37 per cent of county schools, and it 
js to be regretted that this practice is not 
followed by all schools. 

In city schools this record is compiled 
by the faculty manager or coach and filed 
with the principal usually. In exempted 
village schools it is the task of the princi- 
pal to make the record and keep it on file. 
County schools divide the work of making 
the record between superintendent, coach, 
and principal, and place it on file with the 
superintendent or principal. 

Many types of work are found in the 
supervision of athletic contests. To all these 
tasks there must be some assignment of 
personnel from the faculty. At present, 
there is a distinct lack of definiteness in 
this respect, along with a great amount of 
diversity in the three groups as well as 
with all school systems. As a result, there 
is very little uniformity of methods, and 
the use of many methods and aids is 
passed up by schools. The magnitude of 
the problems which often arise out of ath- 
letic contests, so large sometimes that school 
officials have been known to lose their po- 
sitions, makes urgent the need revealed 
here for the development of this phase of 
secondary school work. 


The Center on Offense 


(Continued from page 7) 


the outside foot, to right and left, 
keeping the inside foot in place until 
contact is established, then driving at 
an angle into the thighs of the op- 
ponent with head up, neck set, back 
straight, tail low and a wide base. The 
man on the side to which he is to be 
moved gives with it a trifle until under 
motion, both guard and center rise a 
bit, dig and carry the defensive man 
back on their shoulders. The angle 
charge serves to pinch the defensive 
man between them. This type of 
charge is of particular value in high 
school coaching because it considerably 
reduces charging past opponents—a 
cardinal sin in line play. 

(3) Short lunge and wait. Used in 
keeping a tight line while a back is 
getting off a kick. Simply a_half- 
charge and then a hesitation until de- 
fensive man shows his hand. Enables 
other linemen to head in on the center 
in keeping a tight line. This type of 
charge tends to lessen the danger of 
having punts blocked by teams using 
a guard to draw the center out of the 
line and sending a man through the 
hole and up the alley to the kicker. 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 


Service 
Track 


Quality 
Football 


FEATURING TWO NEW NUMBERS 


A Leather Basketball Shoe made of genuine kangaroo and good oak leather insole with a 
suction cup of pure gum rubber outsole that will grip the floor and stay on the shoe, and 
a Rapid Change Cleat Wrench to fit Riddell cleats from No. 1 to 7. Also a socket to fit 
hex nut on top of washer. 


A Lighter, Better Basketball Shoe That Fits 


Wholesale or School Price $3.75 


Try a pair during fall practice and be convinced 


Wholesale or School Price $1.50 


No. 1 for Riddell cleats No. 1 to 5. 
No. 2 for Riddell cleats No. 6 to 7. 
No. 3 for Hex nut on top of washer. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW RULES 


were made to 


PROTECT PLAYERS 


but— 


ACE BANDAGES 


have done that 
for many years 


_— must have more 
protection than the ofh- 
cial’s rule book. ACE Band- 
ages afford that protection. 


ACE Ankle Rollers give 
support and comfort at the 
same time. They may be worn 


again and again. They stand 
up under the wear and tear of 


actual play and come out of 
the wash ready to work all 


over again. 
The edges and ends of ACE 


Bandages will not ravel. 


Coaches and Trainers! Try 
taping over ACE Bandages. 


The results will surprise you. 


Sold Through Dealers 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Send me free copy of Ace Athletic 
Manual. 


Name.... 
Address 


Dealec........ 


Becton, Dickinson & CoMPANY 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


The play program 


in physical education 


By ALFRED E. PARKER 


normal boy. It may consist of a 
variety of activities, from boxing 
each other like two cub bears, to par- 
ticipation in organized team games. 
When a boy has no desire to play, he 
will need watching. It may be that 
he is a “sissy” or, if not in the sister 
class, he may be ill. All of which is 
overly trite it has been heard so often, 
but, even so, these same trite facts 
have a direct bearing on a play pro- 
gram in physical education. 

If play is a natural instinct of the 
normal boy, then play will demand a 
large place in a physical education 
program. Regardless of all my many 
friends in the fraternity of physical 
education who adhere so strongly to 
formal gymnastics, it is my belief that 
gymnastics will never benefit the boys 
of America physically as will partici- 
pation in organized games. Not that 
gymnastics could not benefit boys 
physically, for I believe that they can, 
but the boys themselves will not 
allow it. 

It is all very well for my friends of 
the “formal gymnastic school” to talk 
of the value of set body-movements 
and the disciplinary results to be 
gained from calisthenics—and they 
are right in both their contentions— 
but boys will not accept for long the 
“tortuous ordeal’”—at least mentally 
they build up a barrier against it. 
They may go through the motions, yet 
in their mind and heart they are yearn- 
ing, a yearning that causes their fin- 
gers to itch for the touch of a basket- 
ball, or football or baseball. 

It is a bit different with men. Men 
can go on the gymnasium floor and, 
with more mature mental control, shut 
out thoughts of “games to be played,” 
concentrating on the arm, trunk, and 
leg movements to such a degree that 
they receive physical benefits there- 
from. Boys—some boys at least—can 
do the same for a time, but fourteen 
years of working with boys as a phys- 
ical instructor and coach have con- 
vinced me that for boys, play, with its 
natural movements which result in a 
game to be won—is the best body 
builder. 

Because of my belief, I am naturally 
interested in the play program in 
physical education. Of course there 
are various methods of conducting a 
play program and you will not have to 
travel far on a visiting tour of sec- 
ondary schools to discover a variety of 
methods of organization. Just to turn 


Door is a natural instinct of every 


out a group of boys, however, present 
them with a ball and bat and allow 
them to “fool around,” is not what 
could be called a high type of organ- 
ization. 

Some definite system in the play 
program is surely desirable if it is to 
be a successful part of the physical 
education program. There are various 
methods of organization, to be sure, 
—such as dividing the group accord- 
ing to age, grade or weight, but one of 
the most practical schemes is to divide 
the gymnasium class into squads, 
There are, obviously, disadvantages to 
dividing a class into squads, especially 
when the group is made up of boys of 
varying physical build, but in actual 
practice squads work out fairly well. 
And after all it is one of the duties of 
the physical instructor to see to it that 
the squads are evenly balanced. This 
will undoubtedly require shifting boys 
from one squad to another from time 
to time as the instructor watches them 
play various games; and it will also 
mean that to keep up interest in the 
class, squads should be organized 
three or four times a semester. 


Additional interest in the games can 
be aroused by selecting capable lead- 
ers for each squad. When the instruc- 
tor first meets a new class at the be- 
ginning of a term, he will be wise if 
he allows them to select their own 
leaders, for this will give him a line 
on who the members of the class be- 
lieve can best lead them. Later on, 
though, the instructor will find that 
selecting the squad leaders himself 
will probably be for the best interests 
of the class as it will make possible 
the breaking up of cliques, and, even 
more important, a squad of “stars” 
can be broken up and allowed to dis- 
play their leadership ability. 

A further method of maintaining in- 
terest over a long period of time is to 
keep a record of the victories and de- 
feats of each squad. This can be 
posted on a bulletin board by means 
of a percentage chart if you wish, but 
a simple and effective method of keep- 
ing such records is to allot two points 
for a victory and one each for a tie. 
Such a system of record-keeping is not 
necessary to the success of a play pro- 
gram. For, as has been stated, boys 
play naturally and the writer has ob- 
served a play program running 
smoothly over a period of years with 
never a record kept—the boys being 
too interested in the different games 
from day to day to worry much about 
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A Man's or Ladies’ 
Bow 535°! 


ARROWS, Dozen $4.00 


Liberal School Discount 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


New! 


Student's 
Handbook of Archery 


By Phillip Rounsevelle 


author of 


"ARCHERY SIMPLIFIED" 


For every archery student. 
Contains 32 pages of illus- 
trated individual instruction 
and 32 score sheets, enough 
for a complete semester.: 


Sample copy 25c¢ 


Special prices on larger quantities 


ROUNSEVELLE-ROHM 


HAZEL CREST ILLINOIS 
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the “leading squad.” Both methods 
are worth trying. 

If keeping a record of the competi- 
tion is not entirely essential, it is 
surely important to schedule the games 
according to their seasonal interest, 
and for any given day, with an eye on 
the weather. It is hardly necessary to 
mention so obvious a fact that boys 
like to play passball (tag football) 
during football season and basketball 
when basketball season is in progress, 
and so on. Other considerations— 
space and equipment principally—do 
not always make it possible to adjust 
the program for the best interests of 
the participants, but what the instruc- 
tor can do, nevertheless, is to plan his 
program day by day and not schedule 
it ahead of time. 

Planning a program in the morning 
before the first class is surely the best 
method during those times of the year 
when sudden changes in the weather 
are common. A schedule planned even 
a week ahead of time may result in a 
game of baseball being played on a 
cold, windy day, or a game of scrim- 
mage ball (speedball) on an extremely 
hot day, neither of which would be to 
the best interests of the physical de- 
velopment of the boys taking part. 
Fast action games ought to be played 
on cold days and the less strenuous 
games on hot days. 

Experience teaches further that 
games during the physical education 
period are more successful where no 
referees are used. This may be an idea 
which you will immediately label as 
bunk, but have you ever tried, over 
a sufficiently long period to be able to 
draw a conclusion, conducting class 
games without referees? If you have, 
and have found that it proved success- 
ful, you will agree that boys soon learn 
to iron out their own troubles; in a 
surprising and effective manner they 
put the cheater where he belongs. This 
can best be handled by putting the re- 
sponsibility of conducting the games 
on the field up to the squad leaders. 
Sometimes, to be sure, you will hear 
squabbles—a few well chosen words, 
loudly broadcast—but the time elaps- 
ing during which the disagreement is 
being settled will surprise you. In the 
extreme cases, as in life, a judge has 
to be called in and here is where you 
enter the scene. 


Granting, then that there will be 
little difficulty in maintaining interest, 
let us turn to other considerations in 
administering a play program. Say, 
for purposes of illustration, that the 
gymnasium period is forty minutes 
long. That would mean ten minutes 
at the beginning of the period for the 
change into his gym togs, checking the 
roll and reporting to the field where 


he is to play. Ten minutes at the end 


of the period would be needed to take 
(Concluded on page 30 ) 
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THE BOOK THAT FOOTBALL 
COACHES HAVE NEEDED 
Just Published 


Frank Carideo illustrating the sec- 
ond phase of the end-over-end punt. 


KICKING 


The American 


FOOTBALL 


By LEROY N. MILLS 


GeorGE TREVOR, Football Editor of the New 
York Sun, and keen observer of coaching 
methods, recently wrote: “I can say unre- 
servedly that Roy Mills is the greatest KICKING 
coach of all time. You haven’t heard of Roy Mills 
in a football way because he shuns publicity, but 
if you are among the thousands who once thrilled 
to Frank Carideo’s angled punts you saw one of 
his pupils exemplify the Mills’ method. I might 
add that Carideo was NOT a natural born kicker. 
Mills taught him the principles of scientific kick- 
ing while he was a school boy. I believe that 
Mills’ punting technique—both in relation to 
major strategy and to individual execution—may 
revolutionize football tactics. He has shown that 
the punt is an offensive as well as a defensive 
weapon when employed to bottle up the enemy 
in coffin corner.” 

Mr. Mills always has declined to consider be- 
coming a professional coach, but he has at last 
yielded to the insistent urging of coaches and put 
his methods in print in this book. As the bulk of 
Mr. Mills’ experience has been with high school 
boys, the book has been written largely from the 
standpoint of the scholastic coach. 


The Fundamentals of Kicking 
Mills shows first the preliminary tests necessary 
to determine a kicker’s natural ability. Then he 
describes tests to determine balance, correct aim- 
ing, timing eye-on-the-ball and other vital funda 
mentals. 


A System of Teaching Accurate Kicking 
He then discusses in detail with practical illus 
trations the technique of the end-over-end and 
right and left spiral punts; the correct follow 
through for each; the coffin-corner kick and other 
factors in controlled kicking; the quick kick; the 
correct methods for placement and drop kicking; 
the kickoff and its possibilities; what the center 
and ends must know; the complete possibilities of 
kicking as an offensive measure; and many other 
vital factors in kicking. Mills shows how any nor- 
mal boy with a nose for football may be taught 
to become a fairly accurate kicker in 20 to 30 
hours of coaching time. 


Endorsed by Coaches and Players 
Some of the famous coaches who have had an 
opportunity to observe Mills’ methods and have 
praised them, are Mayor Sasse of the Army, 
Anpy Kerr of Colgate, Harvey Harmon of Penn- 
sylvania, At Wueeier of Amherst, E. LeRoy 
Mercer, formerly of Swarthmore, and such bril- 
liant players as Frank Carideo, Leonard Macaluso, 
Rob. Wilson, Chas. Cadigan, Benny Friedman, 
and many others. Many college, prep. school and 
high school coaches will use the Mills system this 
fall. We suggest that you rush your order. 

The book is illustrated with many prac- 

tical photographs, including a set of pic- 

tures of Frank Carideo illustrating every 
phase of the punt. Also charts and dia- 
grams. Price $2.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street New York 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


The Jamaica High School rifle team has won thi 
championship of New York City on six successive 
occasions, and at present holds every trophy that 
is offered in competition among the twenty-two 
rifle-shooting high schools of New York. Mr. 
Lovely, the Jamaica coach, is shown above, un 
armed, on the firing line with his latest cham 
pionship squad. 


NFORTUNATELY, the word 
| “rifle” is associated in the 

minds of many of our good 
citizens with the word “destruction.” 
They are trying, by means of legisla- 
tion, not only to prevent the purchase 
of arms for protection and sport, but 
also to confiscate the arms now in the 
shooter’s possession. Many thoughtful 
persons believe that the death-dealing 
rifle can be put to a constructive use. 
and that around it is built a great 
sport—rifle shooting. 

As so few other sports do, rifle 
shooting permits universal participa- 
tion. In these days as never before, we 
find rifle shooting gaining popularity 
in schools, Y.M.C.A.’s, churches, sum- 
mer camps and similar institutions. It 
is an all-year-round sport, the summer 
camps carrying on the good work 
started in the winter. 

The high schools in particular are 
turning in greater numbers to this 
sport, many having ranges of their 
own. As in all first-rank sports, the 
school letter is awarded to the mem- 
bers of the team. In New York City, 
with but few exceptions, each high 
school is represented by a rifle club. 

At Jamaica High School, since the 
beginning of the fall semester, more 
than two hundred boys have been given 
instruction in shooting. Any one who 
has “plugged” a bull’s eye at a range 
of 20 yards or more wil! admit that ac- 
curate rifle shooting has a fascination. 
Rifle shooting teaches self-control, ac- 
curacy, concentration, courtesy, self- 
reliance, patience, and obedience. Thus, 


far from being a destructive imple- 
ment, it can be made a potent influence 
in developing our youth. 

The task of organizing a rifle club 
in a school should not prove a difficult 
one. Necessary for the formation of 
such an organization are a coach, boys 
or girls, three or four rifles and a 
range or place in which to conduct the 
firing. It is surprising how many boys 
will be found who possess rifles, or at 
least have handled them at one time 
or another. Here we might state that 
boys who have never fired before, and 
who thus have no bad habits to un- 
learn, will prove easier for the ex- 
perienced coach to instruct properly. 
Any basement of a school may easily 
be fitted to serve as a range. Indoor 
firing, except in armories, is seldom 
carried on over a distance exceeding 
50 feet. So, a space, let us say, 65 or 
70 feet long and 25 or 30 feet wide 
will be sufficient for a very satisfactory 
range. 

The back wall should be protected 
with sand bags or heavy wooden beams 
to a height of eight or nine feet. If 
obtainable, sheet iron would be most 
satisfactory. 

About a foot out from the wall, and 
about five feet from the ground, should 
be strung a taut wire on which, at 
intervals of three or four feet, the 
targets may be placed. Clips may be 
used to fasten the targets to the wire. 
Fifty feet from the wire a wooden 
railing should be erected. Perhaps, 
with the aid of the shop teacher or 
the local carpenter, a partition with 
six windows couid be erected. 

Two or three rough wooden tables 
will also be necessary from which the 
members may shoot in the prone, 
kneeling, and sitting positions. A con- 
traption of wire and pulleys might also 


By THOMAS J. LOVELY 


be constructed, whereby the targets 
could be moved to and from the railing 
or firing line, thus eliminating much of 
the danger of accidents. 

It is not possible in an article of 
this scope to give detailed descriptions 
of the correct positions to be used 
when firing from the various positions 
of standing, prone, kneeling, and sit- 
ting. Very complete and explicit di- 
rections may be obtained from the 
National Rifle Association Unit's head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Affilia- 
tion with the N.R.A., as it is popularly 
known, costs but five dollars a year 
and should be one of the first steps 
taken by anyone interested in the 
formation of a rifle club. Besides the 
very helpful advice which this body 
will give to you, membership in it 
entities you to a generous supply of 
targets and ammunition. A yearly 
subscription to the magazine, “The 
National Rifleman,” goes with it. This 
magazine is, to say the least, extremely 
interesting and instructive to anyone 
who handles firearms. 

Turning again to the matter of pos- 
sible accidents that may occur on 4 
rifle range, we can state that every 
such accident has a cause, and that 
cause is never anything except plain, 
unadulterated carelessness. In making 
a range safe the coach plays his 
strongest part. Every boy or girl who 
uses the range must be thoroughly in- 
stilled by the coach with the A B C of 
safety. At all times when the range is 
in use, the coach should be present and 
should actively superintend everything 
that goes on in the range. 

Safety warnings, such as “Never 
point a rifle at anyone”; “Never have 
more than one shell in your rifle cham- 


ber at any time’; also “Do not carry 
(Continued on next page) 
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CHARACTER QUESTIONNAIRE 


VEN the traits of character that ample, loyalty and obedience. Leader- 
E every good pupil should have ship and cooperation represent social 

change with the years—in name, values particularly stressed in recent 
st least, if not in essence—if a list years.” But they note also that some 
compiled from answers to a question- of the older virtues are still empha- 
naire from seventy-five school princi- sized. 
pals in New York state is a criterion. When these lists were compared 
The questionnaire was part of a study with twelve well-known lists put out 
of the methods and aims of character jn previous years—which included 
education in the state schools made eighty-nine additional items—it was 
over a period of two years by J.Cayce found that thirteen items put down by 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner of the state principals did not appear in 


Education of the University of the any, and ten other items appeared only 
State of New York, and Arthur E. jn one list each. 


Layman of the State Normal School 
at Cortland. The report has recently 


“School spirit ranked seventh in the - 
: rincipals’. list,” the writers say, “but D bi h L t 

heen made puna. , ; hid a appear in any other list, Ap- ou es t 4 ire 

New York’s principals, according to preciation, fair play, leadership and 


the sample represented in the study, sportsmanship, each appeared in one of Leather 


are not unanimous as to the essential jj ¢¢ only. Patriotism and respect for 


traits, for the lists presented named authority. each appeared i li . 
: y; ppeared in two lists —E 

LOVELY altogether forty-eight. Of these _ only. On the other hand, items which quipment 

ned pe frequently mentioned, an appeared on four or more of the twelve 
targets oa oe es lists and were mentioned by fewer OACHES and gym instructors have 
p railing 1—Responsibility 12—Loyalty than four principals were: industry. discovered there is double life in 

2—Initiative 13—Patriotism bedi 3 d leather equipment when 3-in-One is used 
much of 3—Cooperation 14—Punctuality . edience, reverence of God, an —— ae ae eae 

+—Courtesy 15—Appreciation thrift. a grange Just rub phys 
+i 5—Honesty 16—Unselfishness — , hav. | the leather, during playing season and be 
ice st 6-Sportsmanship 17—Morality As to methods of poometing cher fore putting away when the season ends. 
riptions +—School spirit 18—Respect for au- acter building, the ten most frequent is pesnents tendesien end eoctiiens ace 
be used ’—Healthfulness thority mentioned were, in order: dh quer mere conlenslile so wen; ae 
ositions )—Leadership 19—-Self-control 1—Athletics : . : , 

: Pat : P eal Pare —+t ics 6—Report cards h -al 8- c 
and sit- ihe ss 20—Service to society 2—Extracurricular 7—Physical education = wignes Get the npn ag pene 
licit di- it NCAENESS activities @—.Posters ottle at your sporting goods, har ' 
om the Several of these, the writers of the 3— Music 9—Study of lives of | grocery or drug store. 

’ report note. ially char: z 4—-Assembly great men 
’s head- “4 Bac 7 oe especially character 5—Girl reserves 10—Personality studies 
_ Affilis- istic of the present generation, notably 3 { te O BS bt Oo | L 
ypularly sportsmanship, school spirit, health- Here the writers of the report raise a saat 
a year fulness, leadership, fair play, neatness, the question—without attempting to 
st steps cooperation and service to society. The answer—‘‘Are we cultivating the at- 
in the term sportsmanship, they point out, tainment of the older virtues through 
ides the “has come to connote a number of ad- wise guidance of the social activities TEAM PLAY IN 
is body nirable qualities. School spirit like- of youth or are we substituting a social BAS KET BALL 
p in it vise has taken unto itself elements of form for the substance of character on 
pply of anumber of the older virtues, for ex- building?” a By ig — Httnes 
Jasketball Coac Iniversity o inois 
yearly e ) ;, 
, “The A book for the experienced coach 
‘3 . 7 H -_ i i 
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| ; (Contiued from preceding page through the barrel of the rifle changing ee eateeie aad thale dewdlen 
tremely ; P 9 page) the rag until it comes through clean. — ya On — Covey 
anyone ity ammunition from the range,” should A rifle rack may be easily built and at- ment and use. 
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irl who club, three or four members to each rifle out the country maintain girl rifle clubs. , Center Plays, Out-of-bound 
zhly in- if need be. Each rifle has a separate num- There is no logical reason why instruction Plays, Team Development and 
B Cof ber 4 “9 barrel and in this way the re- in riflery should not be available for girls. — ae $2.50 

; sponsibility for keeping the rifles clean can ce $2. 
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rything put away at the close of a day’s shooting Coaches Attention the same author contains the same 
| unless it is thoroughly cleaned. For the PEP UP GATE team play material and a complete 
. purpose of cleaning, an amount of thin RECEIPTS FREE discussion of fundamentals. Price $4. 
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The Play Program 
(Continued from page 27) 

a shower and put on street clothes. 
That leaves twenty minutes of the 
period for participation in a game. 

Twenty minutes does not seem like 
much time each day, but when boys 
are properly appealed to they can be 
trained to use every second of the time 
allotted for play. This can be done by 
not permitting the wasting of time in 
dressing room and by seeing that squad 
leaders are chosen who are capable of 
getting the games started promptly. 
Squad leaders ought to, dress rapidly, 
check the roll and report to the field 
ahead of the class. Whether or not 
the games start promptly is not entire- 
ly the responsibility of the squad 
leader; it is a matter that tests the 
supervising ability of the instructor 
and his ability to cause the entire 
class to desire to commence promptly. 
This phase of class administration 
very seldom causes much trouble, for 
the boys’ natural instinct to play en- 


ters in here and the game is started 
on time because he is so anxious to 
take part in the activity. 

These matters of class administra- 
tion can best be handled by talking to 
the class as a group, and where a 
weekly period for hygiene or health 
instruction is conducted a few minutes 
of this period can be used now and 
then to iron out the discrepancies in 
class work. Bringing the class to- 
gether once a week for health instruc- 
tion also affords a time when you can 
use a few minutes to discuss with the 
class the rules of different games and 
the ideals of sportsmanship. 


These same health-instruction peri- 
ods offer a time to discuss with the 
boys the health building possibilities 
of the games they are playing. They 
can be reminded that games bring into 
play the big muscles of the body and 
that they force deep breathing, two 
important factors in building a healthy 
body. And if the climate and space 
permits you to conduct a large propor- 
tion of your play program out of doors, 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
[-] Sample and literature 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
[] Catalogue on Athletics 


and Physical Education 


BECTON, DICKINSON 


C) Manual, Prevention and 
Treatment Athletic 


shoes 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 
[] Basketball yearbook 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 

] Booklet "Rhinotex 
Facts" 

DUBOW MFG. CO. 

[] Information 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 
] Booklet, ‘How to Play 


POSTUM 


(] Seal-O-San information 


HUXLEY LABORATORIES MAT CO. 


BP EADERS of SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain sam- 
ple goods and brochures from the advertisers who announce that they have free 
material to offer those who apply. This form may be sent directly to SCHOLASTIC 
COACH advertising department, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. Check carefully what you want. 


JULES RACINE & CO. 
(] Stop watches catalogue 


MAHLER TEXTILES 
[] Sample swatch and 


[) Catalogue on Dancing aereraqnart SCHOLASTIC 
[) Catalogue on Health eee [] Sample copies 


(] Information, Ball-Band 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
[-] Data on whole wheat 


Injuries 
CHAMPION PADDLE TENNIS 
KNITWEAR MILLS (J Rule book, prices 
CL) Price list PETERSON & CO. 


_] Booklet, mats 
PITTSBURGH 
REFLECTOR CO. 
[) Permaflector Lighting 
Magazine, School and 
College number 


[-] 50-cup Sample 


A. J. REACH, 
DITSON CO. 
C] Information 


Basketball” 
RIDDELL ATHLETIC 
HUNTINGTON SHOES 
LABORATORIES Cc Catalogue 


ROBINS HYGIENIC 


[) Sample (] Literature. price list 
ER a adic oie whoa ethane aaa 
ee ree ee Eee 

(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 
ee A er 
CITY 


ROUNSEVEVELLE-ROHM 
[] Archery, price list 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
[_] Literature 


A. SG. SPALDING & BROS. 
[] Catalogue 


FRED TURBYVILLE 
[] Complete illustrations 
and price list 


WILSON-WESTERN 
SPORTING GOODS 
[] 1932 Football Catalogue 


FREE GOLF BOOKLETS 


Coaches and athletic di- 
rectors desiring any of the 
following free literature on 
golf should check their 
choices. 


C] “Golf Clubs and How 
to Use Them" by Walter 
Hagen (Courtesy The L. A. 
Young Golf Co.). 


[] "The Three Essentials 
of Better Golf" by Stewart 
Maiden (Courtesy Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co.). 

[] "MacGregor Rule and 
Score Book" (Courtesy The 
Crawford McGregor and 
Canby Co.). 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


it can be pointed out to the boys, algo 
that exposure of the skin to the wn 
rays is healthful. 

But there is one phase of the play. 
program in physical education that 
seems to have been overlooked by some 
physical directors, especially  thoge 
whose minds are centered more op 
their after-school coaching activities 
than on class work; that is, there need 
be no great amount of worry concern- 
ing material for athletic teams where 
a well-organized program of play js 
conducted. What opportunities some 
coaches pass by! They bemoan the 
fact that they have no football ma- 
terial, for example, and yet they never 
schedule passball games during gym- 
nasium classes. Passball, minus the 
tackling, offers a chance for a boy to 
learn many of the body-movements 
used in an actual game of football, 
The late Andy Smith, one-time coach 
of the so-called “wonder-teams” at the 
University of California, more or less 
invented the game of passball, and he 
required his men to play a lot of it. 
Andy believed that passball forced 
his men to participate in game-situa- 
tions, situations which were similar to 
those experienced in a game of real 
football, and he proved his point sat- 
isfactorily by the fast teams he pro- 
duced and the surprising amount of 
good material he developed. 


Football on the Air 


The two outstanding football plays of 
the week will be broadcast every Friday 
night over the Columbia network as part 
of the All-America Football Show being 
sponsored by General Foods Corporation. 
The program started Friday, September 
23, with a dramatization of two of the 
most spectacular plays of the 1931 season 
—both of them field-goals plays which 
were turning points in the last stages of 
the Southern California-Notre Dame game 
at South Bend, and the Yale-Harvard 
game at Cambridge. The Southern Cali- 
fornia play called for a placement kick on 
the Notre Dame 28-yard line, Mohler hold- 
ing the ball and Baker kicking it over, 
making the score 16 to 14, Southern Cali- 
fornia, with only a minute of the game 
left to play. It was a high climax of an 
uphill struggle for the Trojans, who were 
behind, 0 to 14, at the end of the first half. 

The Yale field goal, a dropkick by Albie 
Booth, from the 14-yard line, was the only 
score of the game, and came with only 
three minutes of the game remaining, oD 
third down ten to go, after Harvard had 
successfully held off the Yale thrusts on 
the 5-yard line. 

It is a point of interest to coaches that 
neither the Yale dropkick or the South- 
ern California placement had much of the 
surprise element to help the plays succeed. 
Yale’s play probably had more surprise t0 
it than Southern California’s because it 
was a dropkick, but Harvard should have 
been expecting something a little out of 
the ordinary after having stopped the 
Yale rushes at the line so close to goal. 
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SCHOLASTIC OFFERS COPIES FOR CLASSROOM 
TRIAL AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION....... 


lastic, the national magazine for the 

high school classroom, is willing to 
send you enough copies of one issue for 
free classroom trial by every student in the 
largest section you teach! 

If you want to take up the offer right 
away, you'll find a convenient coupon in the 
tight hand corner for your immediate use. 

Or, perhaps you prefer to know more 
about this highly recommended magazine of 
supplementary reading before making your 
decision. 


WHAT IS SCHOLASTIC? 


Scholastic is a national magazine of con- 
temporary life and letters for supplementary 
study in secondary school classes in English, 
literature, art, history, civics, economics, 
current events and social studies. 

Scholastic recently absorbed Magazine 
World, Current Literature, Current Topics 
and World News, and covers all the fields 
formerly served by these magazines. 


Each issue is arranged to indicate the effects 
of literature upon politics, of economics 


4 ERE'S a sporting offer for youl Scho- 


upon literature, of art upon economics, and 
vice versa; although primarily Scholastic is 
written to treat these specific subjects in- 
dividually. It is three magazines in one—for 
the price of one. 


FOR HISTORY, ENGLISH, ART CLASSES 


Scholastic is particularly valuable for stu- 
dents in current events classes. In every 
issue, Scholastic presents specially edited 
news on national events and international 
affairs; informative articles on government 
and economics. 

To English classes, Scholastic brings ex- 
amples of various types of writing, messages 
of inspiration and guidance from famous 
authors; short stories of high literary merit; 
interesting biographical sketches. 

Art classes find Scholastic valuable in giv- 


ing the current news of the art world and in | 


presenting helpful material for broadening 
the expressive talent of the student. 


HOW SCHOLASTIC IS USED 


Various techniques are employed by teach- 
ers in using Scholastic in the classroom. A 
booklet describing the methods successfully 
used by teachers has been prepared and is 
available upon request. The socialized recita- 
tion or discussion method is being followed 
by the class pictured at the lower left. 

To encourage the submission of reports on 
the actual use of Scholastic in the classroom, 
two trips to Europe and other valuable prizes 
will be given this year. For a folder describ- 
ing the prizes and rules of the competition, 
check the proper square in the coupon. 


LOW SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Every student can afford to buy Scholastic. 
It costs them less than 3c a week. For 10 or 


SCHOLASTIC 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM 


more copies to one address, the cost is only 
$1 for each yearly subscription (18 fort- 
nightly issues); only 50c for each semester 
subscription (9% fortnightly issues). 


TRY SCHOLASTIC AT OUR EXPENSE 


We do not ask your students to buy now. 
Instead we ask you to fill in and mail the 
coupon below which will bring you a suffi- 
cient number of copies of a recent issue for 
actual classroom trial. Give Scholastic a 
chance to prove itself as valuable to your 
students as it already has to students in 
over 5000 high schools in this country. 

So that you may receive the required 
number of copies without delay, please fill 
in and mail the coupon below today. 


SCHOLASTIC 
425 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i] 

; SCHOLASTIC SC-2 
i] 425 Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i 
' 
i 


In accordance with your offer, please send 


pecees copies of a recent issue for free class- 
room trial. I understand there is no obliga 
tion to me or my students. 


Name. 
School 
Address 
Town 
State 
Subject taught. 
Send folder on Teaching Techniques Com- 


petition 


Send booklet on How to Use Scholastic in 
the Classroom 


